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FOREWORD 


Modem parents are asking the questions: 

What does it mean to live religiously? 

What difference would an observer* find in the conduct o£ life 
of a religious family as over against that of an unreligious 
family? 

Living as we do in this hard-boiled, unneighborly, excitement- 
mad, materialistic age, how can we lead our children to a 
%vorking understanding of God as the Creative Love which 
brings abundant living and world community? 

Shall I send my child to Sunday school? 

What does religious living cost the family? 

What values does it yield ? 

What practical conditions and arrangements must be set up to 
promote effective religious living? 

How does a modem family go about this? 

It is' harder to find , satisfactory answers to these questions 
than for equivalent ones in the last, century* Furthermore, it 
takes more^ initiative and skill for a family to live its religion 
today than; it did yors ago when the whole community more 
or less supported thef .religious way of life. But the greater in- 
vestment., now required brings the possibility of greater values 
too. The swift increase and complication in the bonds of social 
interdependence throughout our modern world can become for, 
. each. faim.ly either snares of frustration or connections opening 
: intO' richer ; meaning, .Religious ■■ living finds the way through 
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this confusion of oddly assorted inodes, means, and offerings 
of society to the best in life. 

The purpose of this book is to provide practical help for 
present-day parents in present-day communities in the fulfill- 
ing of the religious function of family life. For reasons that 
later will become clear, this particular function of the family is 
more important than ever before in our national history, im- 
portant for the family and important for society. This book 
is not a general treatise on'child behavior and family problems, 
although many aspects of these are here discussed. Rather it 
is a study of the place and value of religion in child grotvth 
and family fulfillment. It is a cross-section view of a modern 
family as it lives its religion through whatever comes, day in 
and day out, come thick or thin. 

Here are the activities, questions, interests, problems, adven- 
tures, joys, difficulties, sorrows and values which crowd the 
days of the average modern family. Because the family lives re- 
ligiously, all these aspects of family life..are kept more brightly 
illuminated by insights, more steadily warmed by love and 
more vividly and meaningfully enriched by great values than 
would otherwise be possible. Religious living is an hour-by- 
hour, year-by-year undertaking, not a series of episodes. God 
does not come as a caller or even as an invited guest, but is 
ever-present and continuously creating. He is “through all, and 
in you all.” It is this throb and thrill of life lived richly and 
deeply that this book seeks to catch and make accessible for 
the practical conduct of life. 

During the writing of this book, I have felt vividly and 
appreciatively the presence of the many, many parents who 
participated in the actual family discussions, questions, prob- 
lem solving, and experimentation which underlie this study. 
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Furthermore^ this work has beea markedly benefited by the 
thoughtful questions, criticisms^ and suggestions of several 
classes of parents in Southern California. Manuscript in hand^ 
they studied and tried out the principles and techniques herein 
presented under the remarkable leadership of Naomi Rufer^ 
Director of Parent Education in the public school system of 
Santa Monica, and leader in Parent Education in Inglewood. 
Mrs. Rufer forwarded to me the records of these parents dur- 
ing this piece of field work, and included also her own in- 
valuable judgments and suggestions. The nature of the' subject 
of this bcx)k makes singularly fitting and enriching all this' 
community of interest and effort entering into the writing. 


Elm Grom, Wisconsin 


Regina H. Westcott 





PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


The twelve years betweea the first printing o£ this book and 
the present revised edition have wrought many changes in our 
worMj and so in the outlook and conditions of living of the 
family. These changes have tremendously increased die diffi- 
culties of the family in finding reliable bases for both security 
and richness of meaning. It is even more true today than dur- 
ing the first writing of this book that the way of the effective 
family leads into creative participation, not into the shallows 
of isolation or the caprices of expediency. The more creative 
is the participation of the family, the more completely must 
the family be committed to The Greatest. Consequently, the 
revision throughout the book has been directed toward increas- 
ing its effectiveness in fostering those conditions which create 
the family and w^hich render the family more creative. 

Thanks are extended to those many readers whose letters 
about the book have contributed to its present form. 

Rbgina H. Westcott 


Elm Grom, Wisconsin 





Part I 

CREATING THE FAMILY 


That we henceforth be no more children, , . . 

but speaking the truth in love, 

may grow up into him in all things, 

which is -the head, even Christ: 

from whom the whole body fitly ioined together 

and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 

according to the effectual working 

in the measure of every part, 

maketh increase of the body 

unto the edifying of itself in love. 

Ephesians 4:14-16 





Chapter I 

KNOWING RELIGION WHEN WE SEE IT 


A bunch of eighth-grade boys were sprawling on the front 
porch of a neighboring house. Their voices carried so clearly 
that I could not help but hear what they were saying. It was 
near the beginning of the school year. They were trying to find 
a place to have a boys’ party. 

One of them said, “Why not have it at Chat’s house? It’s 
big enough for ten parties our size.” 

A frog-pond chorus of croaks and groans accompanied the 
answer, “Say, we went there once last year, but never again! 
They’ve got a lot of, fancy furniture and stuff that they’re 
guarding with their lives. Why, they wouldn’t even let us 
walk across the living room.” 

“Well, what about Dan’s house? It doesn’t look too fancy 
and yet it’s pretty good size.” 

“Say, your life isn’t worth anything in that house. His mother 
is always roaring about not getting dirt on anything and 
ordering you to put things away before you’ve got them out. 
All she does is chase'dirt. She’s too fussy for anything.” 

“Jack’s got a big lawn in back, what about his place?” 

“Huh, you don’t know what you’re saying. Bozo. That lawn 
is his father’s badminton court and his father’s as proud of it 
as anything. Haven’t you seen a gang of men playing there lots 
of times? He doesn’t allow any kids around there.” 
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They went on clown the lia: of all the houses they could 
think of, bemoaning the fact that the two where they had had 
their best times last year were no longer available. As I fol- 
lowed this conversation it became obvious that these boys had 
a fairly accurate working knowledge of the ruling concern of 
the various families involved. Ncx that they had the remotest 
idea they had been discussing the concerns that rule American 
family life! Their appraisals, though clouded by the half-light 
of their own immediate purposes, were nevertheless pointed 
enough to start me pondering. What would a list of the ruling 
concerns of all the families in our community look like.^ 
What do we Mn\ we think is most worth living for? Self- 
deluding rationalizations aside, what actually does control our 
conduct of life? In short, what is our boss? 

Ruung CoNcaEims 

One of the most potent bosses of family life is the familiar 
pronoun “they.” “What will they think-?” “Oh, vve ju.st can’t 
get away with that in this neighborhood!" “They don’t do that 
in our crowd.” “They aren’t wearing that this winter.” 

“Keeping up with the Joneses” is die ruling concern of 
hordes of families in every village and metropolis in the land. 
In its most virulent form it even becomes “keeping ahead of 
the Joneses.” What the members of such families wear, how 
they spend daeir vacations, the parties they give, the education 
they provide their children— all their living is dominated by the 
thought of “they.” The effect is about the same whether “they” 
is the immediate neighborhood, church, country club, “smart 
set,” or the “pillars of the community.” 

The desire to stand well among one’s fellows is not without 
justification. Ordinarily to enable it to interact with other fam- 
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ilies a family must find a relationship, to its neighborhood. A 
place in the community is worth working for, and one of the 
parents’ functions is, in fact, building that place for their own 
family. 

But developing some sturdy, communal basis for living in a 
community is not synonymous with following the pace set by 
one particular group. The former brings the specific interests 
and attitudes of one family into interaction with those of other 
families. It submits each social activity to this test: Does it 
build better relations with at least one person than would ob- 
tain without it? On the other hand, craving the acceptance of 
some group considered socially important entails the suppres- 
sion or vitiation of the family’s own best interest and points of 
view. It involves a slavish submission to the group in power. 
It substitutes a negative ruling concern, “social acceptance,” for 
a creative ideal, “better relationships all the way through.” The 
unforgivable crime becomes being caught doing what is “not 
being done” and its by-products are a wasted family budget, an 
irreplaceable loss of leisure time, and a traitorous betrayal of 
everything that makes a family creative. Achieving a place in 
the local sun is too small a reward, gained at too heavy a price. 

This ruling concern is to be found in families of all economic 
levels. Each family dominated by this concern is struggling for 
the next rung on the social ladder, without stopping to think 
that it will feel no different ..when it is reaching .for a stil 
higher rung. And, g’enerally speaking, none of these rungs is 
actually higher than any o'ther. The so^-called “values” which, 
the deluded climbers strive for are mostly empty shells and 
differ only in the type and' expense of' their outsidC' decoration.. 

Since thousands upon thousands of parents are- domimted 
by this ruling concern, it is Ekcly that their children wil be 
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affected also. We would diat young people of college 

age, high school youth, and gradually them: irill younger would 
be well represented among those who serve this mastw. The 
facts bear out this cxpcctationL To be popular regardless of the 
cost is the ruling concarn of an enormous number of young 
people. 

This ruling concern, social stanchng gained by conforming 
to the locally accepted pattern, is often confused with some- 
thing much greater than itself— appreciative participation in 
group living. Once we become a member of a group, it is 
difficult to distinguish mere slavish herding from appreciative 
interaction. So busy are our lives, so many things to be done 
that we cannot pause for an instant. Somctimc.s it takes a crisis 
in family bfc, a dangcroiK illne^ or an accident, to shake us 
awake to the fact that most of our activities are of the squirrd- 
in-a-cage variety. Shock may set us to serving the truly vital 
concerns of life. 

Group pressures, often cruel in effect, are brought to bear 
upon any family which docs nw foUow the particuiar pattern 
of sophistication set by its particular community. These pres- 
sures are especially severe when exerted upon young married 
men. In their eagerness to make gpod and emulate established 
business men they arc led into questiottable business customs. 
The matter of drinking during business conferences is one of 
these disturbing practices. They fed that the welfare of their 
families may be at stake if they refuse to follow die lead of 
the older men. In some circumstances it turns out to be so. 
Thc^ young men must decide whether their own prindples or 
the habits of business should rule. 

; Group patterns become cokwsaily important when prcMcd 
npon a fenjily by a group which has the power to grant or 
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withhold some of the things the femily wants most. Public 
opinion can be a hard master. It is almost sure to be so where 
the situation is not intelligently appraised. But just as soon as 
we have intelligent, widely sympathetic appraisal of public 
opinion we no longer have mere public opinion. We have 
appreciative interaction. Mutually appreciative interaction is 
aeative interaction. Just as soon as we have creative interac- 
tion, that particular pattern of living imposed by local public 
opinion can no longer be the riding concern. It loses its power 
to make us robots. 

There are various ruling concerns for various families. 
Financial sufficiency is a common one among rich and poor 
alike. It is dominant in many families so destitute that every 
ounce of energy and every thought must be devoted to money, 
to provide day-to-day essentials. It is dominant in many fam- 
ilies which ’have sufHcient income but believe that financial 
resources are .the most important guarantee of secure and 
worth-while living. It Is dominant in many wealthy families. 
These are inclined either to believe that money will buy any- 
thing or to mistake money for such actual human goods as 
money can render available if wisely spent. 

Among other ruling concerns these are widespread: an in- 
terest that preoccupies the whole family, favorite foods and 
drink, sustaining the illusion that every member of the family 
“is always right,” living according to some selected moral 
standard, being “a pillar of the church,” cultivating “the family 
tree,” seeing to it that all the family are highly educated, 
pleasure seeking, getdng the children married off well, crea- 
ture comfort, attaining fame. We cannot undertake here a 
discussion of each of these, although that would be enlighten- 
ing. There is, however, one ruling concern which I feel must 
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be discussed because it is common and docs much harm. This 
is an ideal grown overdominmt. 

A COMPHUUNG InEAL 

Being human, no person can help having ificak. It is one of 
our chief characteristics. The ideal, however, must i)c our 
servant; for it wiU become a tyrant if we give it absitluie 
authority over our living. As soon as wc regard an ideal .is a 
coercive goal we begin to get ourselves and others into trouble. 

A compulsive ideal blinds us not only to many good things 
right under our noses, but to greater values easily accessible. 
Furthermore, it makes us blind to higher possiln'Hties of good. 

A mother came to ask me how to prevent her .small cltild 
from picking her roses. The mother’s rose garden tvas a long- 
standing ideal just being realized. Therefore, in her eyes it 
was a sacrilege for anyone to pick a rose with a stem Cinly two 
inches long. She told me how her tiny daughter had come run- 
ning in, face alight with joy, to brin^ to her the first red 
bloom, picked with a stubby stem. There had f<»1i<nved an 
explosive scene. She was so blinded by her ideal th.it she did 
not sense the real beauty of her small daughter's act of joyously 
bringing her the loveliest thing to be found when .she wnt 
out to play. This unstudied expression of love was worth a 
million roses. 

This is not to say that we should not educate children to a 
better treatment of roses. But why are roses grown? Is it not 
to enrich human living? The child had come nearer the truth 
than had the mother. She had shown a greater appreciation of 
the flowers’ loveliness and their use in bringing joy to others. 

Ideals, then, can do no end of damage. This becomes even 
clearer when vre investigate the start of an ideal. 
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Here we are in an actual situation which gives us definite 
dissatisfaction* We don’t like the way things are or the. way 
they go. Motivated by the desire for a more satisfying situation 
our imagination soars off into the future. After .some play^ we. 
paint a picture of ourselves in this sam.e type of situation^ but 
“happy'* now because it has been m.uch. improved. 

The next step is the crucial one, however. We can take it in 
one of two ways— i.mpulsiveiy or creatively. 

Impmkipc Treatmem 

The impulsive thing to do is to get busy making everything 
about us fit our dream-picture, forcing persons and things, 
conditions and relationships, into conformity with our ideal, 
We consider it good. So we feel justified, almost virtuous, in 
forcing others to suffer pain or inconvenience in our effort to 
create it.. We say “It is ail for their good’’ or “It is for the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” 

With little observatiSn any one of us can confirm the fact 
that this treatme.nt of ideals is evil and brings much evil into 
the world. .A young husband, th.rilled over .Early English 
domestic architecture, builds a home for his family according 
to his dream. Thereat stands, very appe.aling in its own way 
until, as moderns, his family tries to live in a house that has no 
closets (they used chests in those old days), no bedrooms, 
(they slept in a balcony built over the fireplace for the sake of 
warmth), and no partitions except between, the kitchen and" 
the main, and only other, room. 

This example is unco.in.mon in such extreme form, but.dt 
illustrates a type of thing that happens' frequently. More usual 
examples are everywhere in evidence. A wife goes on through 
the years trying to remold her husband into the,. kind of man 
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she, before her marriage, had dreamed of as her itieal. A re- 
ligious person envisages the sort of man he thinks Jesus Christ 
was and then sets out to “be like Christ,” actually meaning to 
be like his own image of Christ. 

The trouble with any and every ideal is that it is created to 
rectify some felt dissatisfaction. The more keen our dissatisfac- 
tion the more dangerous die ideal is likely tt* l)c. First, it 
focuses attention on one narrow part of life. Scconti, it releases 
more energy behind our urge to force life into the pattern of 
our own ideal. Of course, it leaves out nothing of im|X)rtance 
of which the person himself is aware at the time, but he is 
human and hence limited, and when he sets out impulsively 
to attain a fixed ideal, he is bound to neglect, warp, or exploit 
other aspects of life. 

Creative Treatment 

The other method of dealing with an ideal proceeds in quite 
a different way. It makes good use di the ideal, to be sure, 
but as an illuminating lantern to light cert.iin parts of the way, 
not as a map to dictate the whole way. The ideal is examined 
and appraised on the basis of its appropriateness, its worthi- 
ness, and its limitations. 

We might put it this way. Before we take up an ideal even as 
a lantern in our hand we imaginatively live the life that would 
ensue with this ideal. We try to f«»l the effects it would have 
upon all the worth-while things of life, how it would connect us 
both with other great values and with the Source of all human 
goods. However appealing in its own right, any ideal may be 
a relatively destructive force. On the other hand, it may be 
generative of insight, courage, and richer participation. 

A grand piano produces finer music than an upright, and » 
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the highest ideal of a piano fora professional pianist may be a 
grand of some certain make. But the highest ideal of a piano 
for the family may not be a grand piano. It would be a serious 
matter if the carrying-out of the ideal were to hinder and de- 
crease the mutually appreciative interaction which is the very 
heart and life of the family. In the majority of families, the 
only purpose of the finer music possible in the case of the grand 
piano is the enrichment of the communal life of the family. 
But if the striving to achieve the ideal piano blocks family 
interaction, the ideal has done immeasurable harm. 

Every specific ideal, then, must be subjected to examination 
in the light of that ruling concern which is worthy of our 
deepest devotion and which itself must not be an ideal. Ideals 
must be treated as tools, as instruments. They are of worth only 
to guide and implement our search for, and service of, that 
which is worthy of the devotion of all men. To use them so 
is to live religiously. 

* ' 

The Ruling Concikn 

This brings us face to f.ace with the problem of the place 
of religion in the family. We cannot plunge into ail the great 
problems of religion and God, but shall select only those aspeas 
which pertain specifically to the problem of the family. Hence, 
whenever we speak hereafter of religion and God, let some 
such modifying term as this be kept constantly in mind: “Re- 
ligion in this aspect . . “God in this aspect ...” 

Religion, then, is a devotion to the creative Source of all 
good. This devotion frees us from enslavement to any one set 
of created goods, whether ideal or actual. It is, therefore, that 
kind of self-giving wherein is loosened every bond that en- 
slaves us to one particular good. It is that way of living wherein 
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no danger, no evil, no lucky break has coercive pon cr over us. 
These specific goods and ills wc appreciate, and we seek to 
attain or avoid them. However, none of them “sh.ii! he able 
to separate us from the love of God.” Wc move through ail 
these things without being moved disastrously out of line. We 
are affected by them without becoming subject to them. Re- 
gardless of the keenness of our appreciation of many definite 
human goods, our security and our lives are not rooted in 
them. Wc are not, therefore, uprooted when any one of them 
is destroyed. The loss of any specific good is not paralyzing 
or ruinous. Wc can do all this because wc are given to God 
more than to the things of the world. 

Furthermore, through religious devotion the personalities 
and the organization of the family are kept in that fluid state 
necessary for learning. The members are liberated from petrify- 
ing allegiances so that they can meet unexpected situations in 
such a way as to appropriate their offerings for the cnriclmicnt 
of all. Both good and evil fortunes have something to a>n- 
tribute. Wealth and poverty, friends and foes, even life and 
death may come and go, yet in so fcir as it is devoted to Getd 
the family is able to meet every contingency in ways that 
contribute to the strength and the wisdom, to the enrichment 
and essential security, of its members. All things add to the 
accumulating resources of their personalities. For the growing 
children this means that, by maturity, they will haVe attained 
a marvelous depth of rca>urcefulncss which is one mark of the 
religious person. 

It is important to note that the theoretical formulation of 
genuinely religious devotion has little to do with its reality. 
Not even an intellectual understanding is essential to the ex- 
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pcriencing of it, although understanding usually helps our 
devotion. What distinguishes this kind of religion is the fact 
that, in every situation, there is a ruling concern which keeps 
us from being tied down by any single fear or hate, by any one 
desire or specific thing we have felt to be good. The Bible ex- 
presses this clearly in two passages: “Therefore if thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” “For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. ... No man can serve two masters. 
... But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

The moment we get to the place where we feel that there is 
some one specific thing we must have or else nothing counts, 
we have ceased living religiously. This is so no matter how 
true or good or beautiful is the thing sought, because it binds 
us to one small part of life. It enslaves us. “But what things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ.” 

Once religious, a person is always religious in the deepest 
sense. Once he has come to believe that God is the creative 
Source of all good, he cannot be permanently fooled into be- 
lieving that some one “good” is worthy of his wholehearted 
devotion. No specific “good” becomes his “god.” But the de- 
gree of his commitment to Ck>d varies from time to time for 
many reasons. Hence, the control over him of his Ruling Con- 
cern fluctuates. Distracted by numberless practical matters and 
enticing interests, it is not always easy to live up to the convic- 
tion that the most important thing in every situation is neither 
escape nor achievement, but the will of God. 
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Creative Inteiaoton 

This will of God becomes manifest to us at the human level 
most readily through the awakenings and conflicts arising in 
our interworking, interweaving relationships with our fellow 
men. When we with others mutually, freely and honestly ex- 
press ourselves in work and play, in study and art, there 
ensues a. quickening, revealing, challenging, inspiring inter- 
play. This results in an increase of sensitivity and responsive- 
ness. Then each participant can see his own interests and ways 
in a new light. Changes occur. The old self can never be quite 
the same again. It has been recreated by intercommunicating 
with <«Jier persons. Bodi the personality-organization of all 
the participant individuals and their ofxrralivc environment 
have been so transformed that more quality and meaning arc 
experienced. 

For the sake of brevity, we shall here refer to all this recipro- 
cating stimulation and responsiveness, ail this mutual interpre- 
tatbn and transformation, as ermive interaction. Since it is 
the chief means of discerning the will of God, a working un- 
derstanding of it is of paramount importance. It is the main 
key to all that we have said about God and religion in connec- 
tion with the family. It is that manifestation of God which is 
always going on in the family and with which its mcmliers 
can most readily work. More times each week than w realize, 
i&e world is made more warm, more harsh, more bl ight, more 
;dark, more stark, or more beautiful through the corrective, en- 
,Mhing, stirring revelations of creative interaction. We call this 
interaction creative because, wdierever it occurs, it reorganizes 
the situation so that there is more for each to appreciate and 
^ch person is so transformed that he can appreciate more. Wc 
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call creati?e interaction the work of Gcxl, the Creator, Ixcanse 
it creates personality and the values for which personality lives* 
Not all interaction is creative. First of all, then, we , must 
distinguish creative interaction from other kinds. ^ 

If you feel the need of exercise, you can get all you require 
by playing handball by yourself. You bat a ball with your hand 
against a court laid out on a perpendicular wall. Skill is de- 
veloped fairly, quickly because the wall is dead, solid, unmov- 
ing and unchanging. You know just what this wall against 
which you are playing will do, and that is—nothing, it merely 
stands there, hard and straight. As soon as you learn this about 
the wall, the rest is up to you. There is no appreciative re- 
sponse; there is alternation between you and the wall, else 
there would be no game. But it is not creatit/e interaction. 

Even if you choose to exercise by throwing the ball at clay 
ducks mechanically moving across a screen and so introduce 
the **action’* of movement, there is still alternation. Now it 
may be called iiiteractfon, but not of the creative kind. The 
situation has become m,ore complicated because there is “action’* 
of a sort to play against. This demands more skill on your 
part. Your skill develops in proportion to the degree of sensi- 
tivity and responsiveness in your adjustments, and so any sort 
of interaction does develop you. However, here again, as soon 
as you karn the constant nature of that against which you are 
playing, the rest is Ufj' to you. ■■ 

The secret of the difference between interaction and creative 
interaction can be discovered by pressing the hidden implica- 
tions out of the expression “the rest is up to you.” The wall 
and the ducks arc not trying to understand you or your action 
or anything at alL They have no appreciation of mhat is going 
on. Consequently, they introduce no paluings into the inter'- 
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actim» ‘It's up to you'’ to do all the cliscriniinatirig, to act 
on your owe judgment. Only ymir valuings enter in. 

“Now what do you make of all this?" Here is one common 
way o£ seeking to learn die vduing of another perstm on some 
puzzling matter. The strange thing is that he cannoi express 
dl his ¥alu!ng in wwds. Such would be mere verba! appraisal 
A mluing is the bearing of one’s whole self toward a matter, 
the configuration of all one's appreciative rcactioiis-^favorablc, 
neutral or adverse. Therefore, behavior over a period of time 
reveals thc.valiiiiigs.of a person more fully and truly than talk, 
especially behavior during important undertakings, such as 
purposive work and group action. To learn well the valuings 
of a person we must share with him the realities of living suf- 
ficiently to experience his interests, attitudes, and ambitions, 
his pet peeves, cravings; loves,, hates, choices, and siiprcnic life 
commitment. These arc his valuings in action. 

Interaction is crmtme only mken it occurs Between $ke ttd* 
'uings of one- -perso-n and the paluings" of another persom (or 
group) mth such mutual appreciation^ honesty, freedom md 
open-mindedness as to modify the ualuings of each md aU* 
Former valuings may be strengthened by added evidence, cor- 
rected by new insights, enriched;or wholly rc-crcatccl In so far 
as this happens, community, grows amongst all participating. 
This may or may not be love in. the usual sense, but always it is 
a working understanding which yields quality and meaning for 
each one and weaves him into a more reinforcing and chal- 
lenging web of human relationships. 

Now picking up the ball again, bm this time on a tennis 
court where you meet a player fully your equal, you are caught 
in interaction which is creative. You must deal with the val- 
uings of another person, and he in turn with yours. In order 
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to anticipate where the ball will be next and what the other 
player will be doing next, you must interpret his intentions. 
Each "next" response by one player is being created by all that 
is going on now between the two players. Each player is a 
good player to the degree to which he is sensitive and respon- 
sive, not to the mere hulk or motion or force of the other 
player, but to his mluings. Each must sense, and respond to, 
the judgments, policies and meanings the other has and plays 
by. Whenever the interaction is between the valuings of two 
or more persons so that the judgments and intentions of each 
shape the judgments and intentions of the other (or others), 
you have creative interaction. 

When Creative iNXERAcnoN Is Love 

This example of creative interaction in playing tennis, while 
genuine, is simple as compared with the creative interaction 
within the life of the family. After all, in games you may enter 
into the interaction or 'Withdraw at will. Furthermore, you may 
put as much or as little of yourself into the situation as you 
choose. At least you may until you as the-person-playing-tennis 
have become thc-playing^of-tennis itself because you have so 
lost yourself in the interaction that it controls you and holds 
you. I have seen an actress thus completely caught out of her- 
self into her role in a great play having a great cast. In such a 
case, the whole troupe plays out, one against the other, the 
life-valuings of the persons they represent. For the time being 
they have quit their own life-valuings and are impersonating 
the habits, attitudes, interests, and ideals of the various char- 
acters. They are living in a new value-world. This is highly 
venturesome. It yields insights too. But even then there comes 
a definite time for the play to stop. 
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Now, in the interaction which creates the family the indi- 
vidual members of the group arc actually being forced to keep 
on interacting one with another. They must share living con* 
stantly and through the whole range of interests from trifling 
to profound. Caught into this inevitable interaction arc all their 
common needs, urges, appetites, helplessness, troubles, stand- 
ards, ideals, aspirations and loyalties, as well as their common 
place of residence, tools, and possessions. Their interaction is 
not timed like a game or play that is called and finished. Un- 
less blocked or deadened, it on all the tiine even when 
they, are not in the presence of each other. Furthcrinorc,' it 
calls into expression all there is of them at one time or anoAcr. 

We have seen that even the playing of handball requires 
some sensitivity and resf«Dnsiveness on the part of the player. 
We discovered that dealing with any material, liowcver life-' 
less, docs force development: of skillful, appreciative responm 
on the part of the person engaging in it. But in such inter- 
action his concern is for his own progfess or profit in master- 
ing the situation. He is not interested in the wall or the docks 
except to learn enough of their characteristics to become master 
of them. He is under the major control of his own intentions 
and the minor a>ntrol of those specific materials with which he 
is dealing. 

This level of interaction is most fitting for those activities 
which deal with things rather than persons. However, there 
are today examples of human beings who rise no higher. There 
are individuals who interest themselves in other perrons in 
order tO' influence or master or exploit them solely for their 
own individual gain. This is evil behavior. It may be inter- 
action, but it certainly is not creative interaction. In fact, 
wherever any individual rmeu with another, but not with the 
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vakmgs of this other or .not ia such away, as' to make the 
vaiuiags of both more discriminating^ more vivid, and more 
meaningful it is interaction, but it. is not creative. We. have 
many names for individuals who typically react in .this, way:, 
bullies, individualists, tyrants (whether benevolent or malev- 
olent), snobs, and unscrupulous high-pressure salesmen. 

It may be well to restate here the fact that there are some 
practical situations and emergencies in family and community 
life where interaction between persons must be carried on in.' 
ways that are not creative. Sometimes a person must be handled 
as a mass, a force, a shape, a motion, a thing, or a utility. We^ 
see examples of it every .day: a policeman directing the. move- 
ment of pedestrians and automobiles, a .lifeguard bri.nging in ■ 
an unconscious swimmer, a surgeon performing a major opera- 
tion, a photographer arranging a group, a father, forcibly con- 
straining his anger-crazed ..child from, striking another, a 
mother dressing her baby for a ride, or a conductor. of a sight-' 
seeing trip rounding ifp the loiterers whose appreciation ex- 
ceeds the meter time allowed. 

When persons interact cr€.atively,' each.is appreciative of the 
unique interests, feelings, and doings of the other as well as 
of the contributions introducdl into the group-situation. What 
each docs shapes and modifies the per^nality of every other. 
Especially mkat emh member-- of $he group actually holds to 
be better or morse affects the group interaction. It is only the 
interaction of valuings that., is creative of personality and of 
■■culture. ■ 

AE this time that we have tea talking about creative inter- 
action in the family we might have been writing the word 
lom in place of creatiue interaction. But this procedure would 
prdbably have completely blinded, us to what creative inter- 
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action is. Not all creative interaction is love as we ordinarily use 
this tcriti. Yet all love is creative interaction and just now we 
are interested in this iove-forns of creative interaction. Leave 
is Creativity. 

The word lot/e is so old and .so common that it fails to rouse 
MS to action. Many of iis regard love as a feeling or a sentiment 
instead of as a red process going on dl ike time in genmne 
families. The term creaimty is capitalized because Creativity 
is God, and God is love in this sense. It is true that God is 
more than love, for, as we have just noted, creative interaction 
exceeds the bounds of love. Still, God is love* ‘'He that knoweth 
not love knoweth not God,"* 

Paul has given us a ra-ther detailed account of tliat form of 
creative inte.ractlon which is love at work: '‘Love siiUcreth 
long, and is kind; • . , love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account'of evil; . . . rejoiceth with the 
truth, , , . never faikth./* -Take note of all the i/erks here-*-- 
action, doing, interaction; sensitivity and respoii.sivciics$ to the 
habits, ideals, judgments, and intentions of the other person 
instead of obsession with one’s own valuings; increase in dis- 
criminatioii, vividness, and meaning through inicracting with 
the interests and strivings of others fell" out by sensitive alert- 
ness, tolerant effort, and responsive activity. Only when our 
oduings arc interacting with the appraisals, interests, disposi- 
tions, and attitudes of other persons is love at work. Only then 
arc wc in the presence of Creativity. . 

An event was so deeply stamped into my memory that I 
can s«x it vividly now. It' happened long before I had tried to 
think through in intelEgcnt terms what religion is or had 
realized that creative- interaction is the most important thing 
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I : ia hiimaa life. As a witness of this events I suffered some shock 

at the,tiiii,c, a shock which cold reason counseled me was dis- 
proportionate to the cause. Now, however, I think I understand^ 
more of what was intrinsically involved in the event and so 
, find,^ the shock fitting. ^ 

I was visiting for the day in the home of an elderly couple 
who had lived together in the same place a long time. Gonse- 
quenily I took for granted that their relationship involved 
I mutual deep understanding and delight , in each other — 

matured love. Mrs. Hunt was preparing dinner. About half 
past eleven, Mr. Hunt came in quietly with a large box of 
fragrant Pippins. 

I thought of all the husbands who neper bring flowers or 
fruit or interesting gadgets to their wives and was touched by 
his appreciative thoughtfulness. Mrs. Hunt came in from the 
kitchen just as Mr. Hunt was setting down the box. Quickly 
; as a cat |x>uncing on a rat, she started a tongue-lashing attack: 

‘‘*WelI, this is just too much, James Hunt. Why did you have 
to bring home a box of apples for me to take care of when Fve 
i already more than I can do? If it weren’t so far back to market, 

I I’d tell you to take them straight back to the place where you 

got them.” 

The cutting edge of this rebuff could not fail to sever some 
of the bonds between wife and husband. Creative interaction 
j . between them was thereby blocked.. My shock,. I believe, was 

I : like the diiiiay all o£*us feel when., we see something valuable 

being destroyed before our very eyes. Better let the apples spoil 
; by neglect than the relationship by vilifying the loving act! 

I Events which hi,nder or break it are obstructions to creative 

I ■ interaction. They are obstructions, to love. They are obstructions 

I to God. Religious growth means progress to the place where 
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aothing in any situation is m as susuiining and pro-. 

Baodiiig creative interaction. That is the g«Mj life* 

Moral Goodness mn ..Religious Goodkilss 

W.hen. p.areii.ts set out to live *‘th.e good life ” many of them 
.find a widespread confusion akiui religion. There seems to 
be no clear distinction between living religiously and living 
morally. The question is often puts ‘'If 1 do the kst I know, 
what else could be expected.?’* An important difference lurks 
in this question.. It .forces us to distinguish betm^cn iTi.ora.l 
goodness and religious gcM>dncss. 

It is true that genuinely religious living abvays makes us 
live better .morally. The reverse is not always true, however. 
Many persc).ns actually live high moral lives yet their living is 
.not .religious. They are under the control of specific standards 
of right and wrongs under certain customs, ideals, laws, and 
regulations, a way of life worked out by certain individuals or 
cultures as the particular way they ikirrli it is best to live. These 
moral codes may or may not have been developed under the 
shaping control of creative, interaction, but their purfxise is to 
solve the practical problems for the time and place in which 
they were developed. To be safe, guides, they recjuire a more 
or less continuous modification- to meet the fluctuations of life. 

Merely to modify the established code even by the utmost 
use of intelligence mthout being mndpcs subject m the trans- 
formation of creatim miermtmn .is riot sufficieiit, however. 
When we do so, our codes are no better than the wisdom of 
those who make them, for they -overlook all that fullness of 
good which is opened to us when^ our appreciative conscious- 
ness is being transformed by creative interaction. Wc cannot 
get along without codes, and guides 'in group living, but they 
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must be kept subordinate and ancillary to that will of ' God 
made progressively manifest in creative interaction. 

, Religious living does not deny place to moral codes and 
guides. It includes them but our attention is not centered 
mainly upon the boundaries between good and bad, between 
right and wrong conduct. It is centered upon God. 

A young husband can refrain from extramarital relations on 
moral grounds, , that is, established standards which indicate 
that such relations are not good for society, particularly the 
family group, and that certain harmful consequences will 
surely follow. Or, this young husband can refrain on religious 
grounds. In this case he may be fully aware of the moral stand- 
ards and give them consideration. But the real control over his 
actions is not the moral law but that web of interconnections 
by which his life is bound up with the lives of his wife and 
children. 'Tor the love of Christ constraineth us.*' He is con- 
strained not by the law ^hich prohibits, but by the love which 
fulfills. 

Mora! living requires that we meet our obligations. Religious 
living requires that we provide the conditions whereby Cre- 
.ativity .increases the quality and .meaning in all , our .living. 
When this husband reacts religiously, he senses deep within 
himself (even if he cannot put it into words) an interaction 
between his wife, children, and himself which drives out harm- 
ful infideiittes. These infidelities would deaden certain areas of 
their living, to the vitalizing and enriching work of love. He 
would be doing things that would have to be concealed from 
them. This would block free, full self-expression between them. 
Further, the sexual act, would, begin to lose its character of 
..self-expressive love because he.would be practicing , it in .rela- 
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tions where such love is impossible. The sensing of all this and 
being controlled by it is love, not law, at work. 

We parents can “lay down the law” for ourselves, our mates, 
and our children and try to hold everyone to it. Tiiai is moral 
living. But the mo.st precious things in the f.imily are lost when 
that is ail we do. In religious living, wc can give ourselves, 
our laws, and our efforts at control, to l>e transformed by the 
Creativity of life. This Creativity always gives far more than 
moral laws and efforts could ever obtain. The delicate web of 
connections that sweeten and deepen all the ways of life will 
shrivel and become brittle under the rigidity of purely moral- 
istic control. This makes it evident that religious commitment 
to Creativity, whether or not consciously professed, is indis- 
pensable to the well-being of the family. 

The Greatikt Thing m Life 

When wc understand this process of creative interaction it 
becomes a thrilling experience. Wc come to realize that we arc 
in the presence of Creativity all the time that creative inter- 
action is going on. There is no knowing just what may emerge 
from this interaction at any moment, or just what may be re- 
quired of any of us at each creative change. 

Our continuing and ultimate goal is to keep our.selves so 
committed to providing conditions for creative interaction that 
Creativity shall exercise supreme control over us. We want to 
get to the place where nothing in any situation shall be so 
important to us as the Creativity of God speaking to us 
through creative interaction. It is “the way” to more abundant 
life. When we recognize this way of living to be the heart of 
rdigion we have come to know ndigion when we see it. 



Chapter 11 

KNOWING A FAMILY- WHEN' WE SEE IT 


It was time for Mrs* Homer to arrive. Rumor ' had preceded 
her. The whole towB had been talking ever since the Homers 
moved in. Their entry was a bit startling even though the^ 
Depression had already brought many strange things to pass. 
To sec the elegantly clothed Homer family emerge from their 
shabby cottage in the poorest section of the town stirred every- 
one’s feeling. Some rather gloated over the Homers’ come- 
down in being forced to leave their palatial estate and take up 
living ill the miserable cottage which Mr. Homer had owned 
but never seen until hef lost all his money. These gloaters felt 
that rich people had been responsible for the Depression and 
BOW some of them could take their own medicine. 

But most of the townspeople sympathized with the Homers. 
For one things they themselves' had had to give up many of 
tlic things which their families had . always taken for granted 
as necessities. But beyond this, their respect for the Homers 
had grown as week after week went by and not a single com- 
plaint or play for special consideration had come from any 
one of them, 

I was. not rea.I!y surprised ■ when Mrs. Homer asked, lor .a: 
consultation. I thought, “She’s held up as long as she can. She 
keeps her chin up before the public, but she now wants to 
come for advice and sympathy to, a professfonal' person to 
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whom she can pour out in confidence her suffering and dif- 
ficulties” 

My sympathy was not needech however. With a delightful 
brceziiicss, Mrs. Homer asked, me to work out a financial 
budget for the family based on their present resources. As she 
was describing those aspects of die family life that would fur- 
nish the necessary data^ I became aware of something remark- 
able. A group of individuals who had "borne the name family 
for eighteen years were now for the first time truly a family. 
They themselves were thrillingly aware of it. Mrs. Homer said, 
“This having to work out life together, to share everything 
from, the umbrellas and one radio- to -the living room and the 
Ford, has brought us something we never had before. We are 
seeing each other as we really are inside, and weVe sort of 
falling in love with our own family.’* 

A little later she added, “I didn’t realize until wc moved into 
this small house how many things each of us had Ixtm keeping 
to him,sclf or struggling with and sdffering alone. Wc just 
didn’t k-now much about each other’s interests or dreams or 
.troubles or wants. Now we are realizing that the only way 
well ever get what we want is through each other. It’s all or 
none.” When we came to the item Recreamn on the budget, 
she said, “We need practically nothing for that, for weVe really 
learned how to have gcx>d times together now that we can’t 
buy entertainment any more.” . ' . . , , 

What had at first looked like, disaster** for the Hdmcr family 
had turned out to be “the luckiest break of their lives ” Not 
that being forced to live in a shabby shack in an uncongenial 
neighborhood is in itself good fortune. Many families forced 
into such circumstances would have become seriously malad- 
justed or have broken up* Furthermore, the Homers could 
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have developed a genuine family in their previous ' house if 
they had only known what to look for, what to do. However, 
it would have been harder. When they were living in their 
large house, each member of the group had enough money, 
leisure, and space to enable him to live almost independent of 
all the other members. Each had widely different interests and 
attractions. Each could live by his own appraisals, interests, 
and strivings with little benefit of the inspiration, criticism 
and reshaping of these valuings of his that true group, living 
brings. When the family went to live in the small house among 
strangers and without enough money to allow the members 
to go where they liked, they were forced by the combination 
of ciremmstmees to learn to become f?2^efdependent instead of 
f^xdepeiident- They were forced to interact creatively one with 
another. 

The Interaction of Valuings 

This is the heart of family life, this creadve interaction. 

We have already stated that creative interaction is the inters 
action of valuings between two or more persons or groups. We 
need no longer shy off from this term t/duings^ for we now 
know thatj.t is an easy, short way of speaking of all the inter-; 
ests, habits, strivings, standards, working ideals, judgments, 
intentions, and other aspects of our personalities that shorn the 
ratings me git/e to ' all the various things and happenings which 
make up our lives. The amount and kind of attention we give 
to things and the way we strive to get them or avoid them 
shorn mhat mc' believe them to be worth regardless of what' we 
say. "Actions speak louder than words,’’ In fact, when anybody 
‘*goes on what people say,” without studying to find out: what, 
they, reaiy ■ mean underneath, what, they truly want, what their 
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ktcfitions aod goals are^ wc all him a simpleton or a sap. We 
do not have to be w'ith f^opk long before wc begin to find out 
what their inner valuings are-— esf^cially %vhen our dealings 
with them concern precious things^ such as their children's 
qualities, their political views or theological beliefs, matters of 
money, or standards of honesty. 

Like all the greatest things in life, creative interaction is 
hard to learn through definition alone. Wc come to know it 
convincingly only through experiences of it. Fortunately wc 
arc so made that wc, can learn through observing others as 
well as through living ourselves. Let us look in on some fam- 
ilies .at times when they are engaged, in the interaction of 
valuings. First, well look at a rat,her simple example where 
the matter uo.der discussion is familiar ground for the parc,nt. 
Second, ,we1l observe a more complicated example of inter- 
change of valuings where the. parent encounters something he 
has no way of judging and so seeks the valuings of some other 
person to augment his own. Lastly, v^ell listen to some con- 
flict between the valuings of a whole family group, 

I. Frank bursts into .the kitchen, dropping his arithmetic on 
the table in his excitemcnL ■ ■ ■ 

^*Hey, mother, what do you think Jack and I arc going to 
do? WeVc going to sell Christinas cards to everybody and get 
a lot of money so we can buy our bicycles quicker. A guy 
stopped us on the way home and told us all about it and how 
easy it was. Why, everybody uses Christmas cards! Isn’t that 
swell, mother?” 

think it certainly would be grand, if you could have your 
bicycles before spring vacation. And it is a good idea to go to 
work somehow so that you can get the money sooner than just 
by saving from your weekly sharing. After all” (there was a 
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twinkle, in iinotIicr’s„eyes) “father and I discovered that, work is 
the quickest way to things we want to buy. I think you have a 
fine .idea.” 

'*Anci .iookit the cards^ motherr* Frank opeB,ed his arithmetic 
to. reveal, a dozen, gaudy, cheaply printed greeting folders. *'We 
can. sell them for twenty-five cents a .dozen and hell charge 
m only ten cents for them. Why, they’ll sell fast as anything. 
Maybe we can. get so much money that we can have a special 
headlight on our bicycles,” 

“Now wait a minute, Frank. This is a. business proposition 
and we have to deal with it as a businessm.a.n would. For. one 
thing, if you are going to work for your bicycles, it will pay 
you to find out what kind of work will bring the best results. 
Let’s get some paper and a pencil and do some figuring.” 

The two sit down with their heads together. The boy’s en- 
thusiasm has not been dampened, he has felt his mother’s co- 
operation, and he feels that he’s going strong because the 
family is going with him. Mother is happy because she sees her 
son outreaching toward greater value — ^material good, to be 
sure, but it will introduce him to other goods not so material, 
such as work itself. All this will require him to deal sensitively 
and responsively with materials and with persons. She thrills 
over his enthusiasm especially . since it is combined with a 
readiness to devote himself to working out his problem. He 
doesn’t expect his parents or God to be ever-ready Providence. 

First oh all, the mother tells him of one or two other ways by 
which he could earn some money, suggesting that he think 
over his chances. a.iid take the best. The Browns want their 
lawn cared for. The grocer wants .a boy to carry groceries to 
the automobiles of patrons on Saturdays. Then, haying given 
him some possibilities for choice, she asks questions that wiE 
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stimiilatc Frank to examine critioilly the details of liis plan for 
selling Christmas cards. She shows him the kind of cards she 
selects and asks him to compare the two s^^rts. Then she helps 
him to sec the point of view of his prospective ciistomcrsy their 
neighbors and friencis, and intci what a {x'isitioii he puis them, 
not wanting these cards but hating to refuse the rc(|iiest of 
the son of a neighlx^r or friend. She explains what biisincssmco, 
mean by ''good will” 

In short, she helps him to dramatize in kis imagination all the 
probabilities and possibilities in each situation. Ahead of time 
he lives through his fx>ssible plans doubly^ on the basis of his 
own valuings and on the basis -of the valuings introduced by 
his mother. If she has no standards, judgments, taste, or ideals 
about the matter at hand she cannot help him. Where she has 
valuings of her own, she does not impose them as orders or 
prohibitions. Largely through questions she leads his attention 
to those aspects of the situation-which he has not seen or has 
seen through. too n,a.rrow or sha.lIow a. vkw. By this process of 
creative interaction she, .helps him, to grow toward a better 
choice. He is a somewhat, di.fferent boy when the event is over, 
for some of his own wants, ."ideas/' and intentions have been 
rc-created. His mother too has- grown^ in appredailoii. 

2. The Thornes have recently moved into the community. 
Skteen-ycarold Nan is speaking. "Father, may I go to Seeley's 
after play rehearsal tonight,? The whole crowd is going. I 
want to go awfully/* ^ ■ 

There are many things important -enough to affect the fa- 
ther’s answer in this situation. The relations of Nan to the 
other young people, her physical condition and program, the 
relation of late hours to acti.vities of the next day, and the 
amount of energy available , for fun, work, and study. Also 
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there may be involved .such matters as clothes, finances, ..use .of 
automobile, demands upon the other members of the Thorne 
family, a.iid so on. Whichever of these factors are truly sig- 
nificant a,re introduced into the interaction of valuings between 
father and Nan. This , is accomplished largely through sy.m- 
pathetic but stimulating questions which guide Nan either 
toward the better choice or toward an understanding of her 
father’s choice, and guide her father to enlarged appreciation. 

There is another factor — ^‘‘Seeley’s.” Being practically a 
stranger in town, the father knows nothing about the place. He 
can react instantly, fearfully and forbiddingly, having gathered 
some disturbing reports of the sorts of places which many mod- 
ern young people frequent. On the other hand, he can recog- 
nize the fact that his own valuings in this present matter are 
inadequate. He may say, “Let’s talk it over first from the point 
of view of just going somewhere after rehearsal. And if that 
comes out the way you think you want it to, then let’s run over 
to see that English te^^her all the students think so much of 
and ask her what Seeley’s is like.” 

If Mr. Thorne and the English teacher are skillful social en- 
gineers they will make Nan conscious of the human goods in- 
volved and what these mil do for her and require, of her. 
Through the creative interaction, the personality of Nan is 
being, created. She is being guided in her choice of value in 
her world. Her .father’s valuings, also are being re-shaped. 

3, The Aldens are finishing dinner. Eighteen-year-old Dick 
turns to Mrs..Alden'and asks with some indignation, “Mother, 
when Uncle Ben is here for dinner Friday, will you please get 
: Donny to,, pipe dow.n.a bit,^ Last time, .just because Uncle Ben, 
had given him a, real faucet to play with, be kept interrupting 
everything By dragging in magazines to show Uncle Ben pic- 
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tures of all sorts of plumbing goods. Nobcxly else could get a 
■word in.” 

Jane intercepted her mother’s answer. “And, mother, while 
you’re piping people down, just try a little on Dick. After 
Donny went to bed, he didn’t let Uncle Ben talk about any- 
thing except being a dcKtor because he’s got it into his head 
that he’s going to be one. I was just dying to .ask Uncle Ben 
all about his trip to Miami. Besides, Elsa Gilman is forever 
talking about the time they went there and I w.int stjmeihing 
to say on the subject myself.” 

Each member of the family wanted to monopolize Uncle 
Ben. It would take a long time to chronicle the whole episode 
of creative interaction by which these individualistic strivings 
were reshaped into something more nearly like a community 
of valuings. As before, largely through sympathetic but skill- 
ful questions, the memlrcrs of the family are guided to recon- 
sider their diverse interests and strivings. They arc heljrcd to 
think through the coming visit, first from the jx^int of view 
of giving Uncle Ben the best time possible and then from that 
of co-operating in giving each member a fair share of Uncle 
Ben’s attention. 

It is particularly important that each member take the role 
of participant observer as well as participant actor. Acquiring 
the role of participant observer may be expressed in another 
way: a child must be initiated into doing things for the enjoy- 
ment-of-thc-enjoyment of others. It does not “come naturally.” 
The tendency is to “go dead” or fidget impatiently when he 
himself is not directly included in the interaction. He needs 
hdp to realize that, as an appreciative observer, he can live 
through the role of every other participant and thus multiply 
the values he experiences in the total situation. Of course, this 
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is not to say that actiog is any less important than dbser?iiig« 
A proper balance between the two must be maintained for 
creative interaction. 

In all the illustrations thus far presented of the interaction 
of valuings, the parents have introduced their standards^ tastes^* 
judgments^ and ideals deliberately. They have shaped the situ- 
ation to emphasize certain human goods they had in mind at 
the time. In daily livings, however, more often than not the 
parents and the children are all engrossed in creative interac- 
tion without one of them realizing it at the time. Father comes 
rushing in Saturday noon to say, “Grandfather has sent word 
to me that hell take us anywhere in his car that we want to 
go for the afternoon so long as he can get downtown and back 
for a midafternoon appointment. If we can decide right away, 
the afternoon is ours.” It*s easy to imagine the assortment and 
conflict of proposals for the afternoon which occupy the atten- 
tion of the whole family. Finally, some consensus of valuings 
develops out of it all ' 

Again, it is dinnertime and Jackie is not yet home from 
school. Everyone thought he was at the neighbor’s house. The 
whole family plunges into an experience of creative interac- 
tion, this time perhaps with more agitation than reason at the 
start. Or the occasion which introduces the nondeliberate inter- 
action of valuings may be the reading of a controversial article 
in some current journal, a special request for old clothes from 
some social agency, the illness of mother which requires a re- 
ordering of the family program, or the receiving of a substan- 
tial gift intended for the whole family. The number and kinds 
of occasion are legion.. This interchange of valn- 
ings makes it all the more important, of course, that we keep 
our valuings as sound and' sincere as is possible. 
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The more individuals there are in a group the more sound, 
attractive, and effective the personality of each may l>ccome, 
and the greater and deeper the love amongst them may grow. 
These results arc sure w’here every member knows he can trust 
every other member and so dares to express freely his real self. 
Once expressed, the valuings of each encounter the valuings of 
all the others. Differences start deeper thinking and more pen- 
etrative discussion, perhaps experimentation. This brings about 
a progressive interweaving of valuing.?, that is, interaction 
progressively creates that particular form of human community 
called the family, A true family is a community of valuings 
progressively created by the sharing of life, by interaction. In 
it, the Creativity of Life is at work. 

During genuinely creative interaction, each participant strives 
to: (i) understand the valuings expressed by every other par- 
ticipant, .and appreciate these even where he disagrees; (2) ex- 
press freely and fully his own valuings as honestly as he is 
able; (3) open himself, largely through’ worship, to such new 
insights as reveal his own faults and blindspots; and (4) be 
motivated by the sounder valuings which have issued from 
the group ex|Tericncc of creative interaction. This is the process 
by which relationships grow between persons and groups. 

The degree of perfection in any one persftn or of validity in 
any one valuing is not our prime concern. In fact, if every val- 
uing and every person were perfect, we would take each other 
and our life situations for granted. There would be no future, 
only a never-ending present. The paramount factor is the inter- 
action of valuings issuing continuously in refreshed and deep- 
ened working understanding, love, and human commtmity. 

It is little wonder that we sometimes become radiant during 
interaction with others when it reaches the creative level. We 
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are then in the very presence of God. '*Where two or three 
are gathered together in my. name, there am, I also.”' “If we 
love one another, God dwelleth .in ns, and his love is perfected 
in ns/' , 

The ii,atiirc of the vakings of parents largely determines the 
quality of family life* The lack of worth-while vakings. im- 
poverishes and stunts; an abundance promotes enrichment and 
growth. Furthermore, the quality of devotion of the .parent to 
what be hi,ni,self holds to be worthful cannot remain long 
hidden from, his cfiiidre,!!. Sooner or later child.reii sense when, 
their parents are ardent, when lukewarm, when they. ..are 
hypocritica.!, sincere, enthusiastic, or wholehearted. 

So long as we keep ourselves in a learning .mood, we parents 
can get real help in appraising our own valuings by observing 
other parents. The quality both of their , vakings and of their 
devotion to values illuminates the way, for us... Since we cannot, 
put live parents into a book,, we shall have to content ourselves 
with some brief sketches based upon case histories. These,. ex- 
cerpts have been extracted not because, of any ‘story interest” 
nor to demonstrate therapeutic techniques. Emphatically, they 
do not imply that the families referred to were either excellent 
or horrible examples. In every .instance cited, a different selec- 
tion of incidents from the same case study would have told a 
different kind of story. The' particular 'portions here presented 
were selected solely for their service .in , helping, to distinguish 
that real something going on in family, life, which creates th» 
family .and without which there .is no true family,. " 

; , . ..Creative SmjiuTy ^ 

,: The 'three Williams children are not model children. .Their 
.'.parents have,' to .deal .with enough behavior' prO'b'iems.' to,as.sure'. 
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them that their children are bright enough to have unpredicta- 
ble ideas of their own. But these dtildrcn are so popular with 
other children that 1 have fc«n intrigued to find out why. If 
I had to express it in one sentence, the explanation would run 
like this; they have been loved into daring to be themselves, 
into learning how to develop and express themselves, into 
feeling that they belong and that they can count on the family, 
no matter what. They arc healthily selfish. They always know 
on which side of the bread their jam is. But they seldom feel 
the urge to be mean or jealous or bossy or cruel or dishonest 
or snobbish with other children. They do not need to com- 
pensate by cheating associates out of what they might have 
felt cheated out of at home. There is something about their 
own family life which gives them a deep sense of security 
and of self-worth. The mter«ts of their associates are more 
than ordinarily safe in their presence because the Williams 
children sense that their own interests arc deeply appreciated, 
shared, and reinforced in their family. 

The casual observer might say that the Williamses did less 
for their children than many other parents. I'hcir income is 
limited and Mrs. Williams “works out” part time. Their pos- 
sessions have grown shabby. They have no automobile for 
family use. They parade no spt«al claims to sccial distinction. 
But the parents from the start have been sensitive and respon- 
sive to each child in his own right. They appreciated each, 
tried to understand each, and to provide the conditions each 
needed as a unique personality. They cherish their children 
for what they really are, and not for what they might or might 
not become. 

To be sure, Mr. and Mrs. Williams have frequently dis- 
ciplined their children. They have insisted that the children 
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lace facts squarely and honestly. Such is required in this kiad/ 
of cherishing which seeks to understand and to provide' the 
conditions of growth. But the' parents have realized that 
growth -of personality is sacred, 

Man cannot make growth. It is a divine process. It is Creativ- 
ity, It requires considerable devotion of the whole parent— all 
he has of science^ art, and character — to provide the conditions 
for the flowering of this sacred thing called growth of per- 
sonality. The ' parents in this family have sensed that there is 
Something working within the family that is greater than the 
family. They feel this Something creating all the time, if only 
the required conditions are provided. 

Creative Trust 

Children who live with a parent whe “feels’’ or senses 
Creativity at work cannot possibly escape learning about It. 
They come to sense it too. 

Mr, Nelson, a widower, was at a disadvantage in his eifforts 
to provide the conditions for creative interaction. Where one 
parent is gone, all the rich and reinforcing interchange between 
husband and uife, between mother and father, is lacking. The 
single parent is faced with an undertaking more than twice as 
hard as that where both parents are living and where love is 
gradually growing between them. Further, since Mr. Nelson 
was by early training g rather undemonstrative man, his task 
was still more difficult. His children stood somewhat in awe 
of him. They did not always speak out as spontaneously as 
he yearned to have them' do. ■ 

Talking with the Nelson children, now that they are in their 
early twenties, has revealed the source of their growth and 
trust in spite of rather severe odds. Each in his own way makes 
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the same statement; “I felt that father was always serving 
Something Tremendous in which he believed, that whatever 
he said or did to us no matter how seemingly harsh, was done 
in the belief that he was not doing it for himself Inn for the 
sake of What-he-believcd-in. I knew that he sufferesi when we 
idt bad and that he was very proud when we did anything 
well. He thought about us when he was away, for when he 
came home he always brought each of us something that he 
had found or made. One of the best things abiut it all was 
that he did not have to pretend to be having a gixij time with 
us. We really did have i^ads of fun together when he could 
take time off. 

“He thundered at us sometimes until it shook us to the core. 
There was never any doubt about the meaning of his outburst 
because it was always worst when we didn’t play square or 
had lied, particularly if we had lied about other pwple. He 
could not stand dishonesty. He said k broke ilovvn relations 
between people. His honoring of trustworthiness was impressed 
upon us beyond our ever forgetting, 

“His gruffness was another story. He was always gruffest 
. when he was most afraid that he would soften and grant wh.it 
we asked in order to please us, when he knew that it would 
not be best for us. 

“As we grew older, we learned the language of his ways and 
words. In our dealings with feither we felt that we were dealing 
also with This Great Something to which he gave the most 
honored place in living. It entered into all our family doings 
through his part in them. So even when we felt that father was 
wrong about something or awfully strict, we were sure down 
underneath that he was being byal to What-hc-bclieved-in so 
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far as he understood it at the time. He grew along with us. I 
can sec that now.’' 

I could not doubt that the father had been mistaken many 
times and in rather extreme ways. He was so afraid that his 
children would not “grow up right'' that he expected too much 
of them. Furthermore, he had had no benefit of parent educa- 
tion which would have helped his understanding of growth 
and the best conditions for it. 

Each of os parents has his own unique assortment of er- 
roneous ways. Each is bound to make uncounted mistakes in a 
job so complicated and significant as providing the conditions 
for the growth of a child. Some of our mistakes we will know 
about, some not. How remarkable it is, then, that this creative 
interaction in the family, this Creativity at work, brings about 
such wonderful results in spite of our misdoings, faults, and 
limitations, proi/iding tt/e truly try to serm it and be shaped by 
it. It is so remarkable as to merit our deepest reverence. 

Disruptive Conceit 

Discerning the effects of the absence of creative interaction 
is one way of learning about it. These showed in startling 
fashion in the school behavior of twelve-year-old Lois Richards. 
Her mother reported that Lois suddenly developed a fierce fit 
of anger about once a month during which she assaulted some 
one of her friends. The mother had canvassed all the causes she 
could think* of. Their home provided extraordinarily well for 
the family and the children's interests. Besides, it was beautiful 
The mother and daughter were on excellent terms. The family 
physician reported the girl in good health. A previous diag- 
nosis of disturbance due to puberty had to be ruled out after 
■careful investigation. ' 
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As soon as Lois began to talk freely, the instigating cause of 
her difficulties was revealed. She belonged to a club of girls 
who were unusually congenial. They had grown uji tftgcther. 
For over a year now, this club had been having a supper 
once a month to which they invited their fathers. All the other 
fathers had come quite regularly, Lois's father never once. Hie 
fathers’ suppers had turned out to be loads of fun right up to 
the minute the last girl in the last automobile had started home. 

But Lois’s father refused to go. He said, “Fll give sou every- 
thing you need to do your share for the club, but I’m not 
going to spend one evening a month sitting around there. 
Your club is fun for you and my club is fun for me." 

Investigation showed that all his life long the hither, being 
hand.some and wealthy and clever, had been flattered and de- 
ferred to. Although he himself did not realize it, he had de- 
veloped so strong an appetite for this ego-f(Kxl that he liked 
to go only where it was abundant apd .shied away from all 
situations which might show him at a disadv.jntage. Even the 
things he did for his family — luxurious things — he ilicl more 
for self-gratification than for them. He was completely sclf- 
centered. This me.mt that he did not interact with the mem- 
bers of his family in other than the more routine ways. 

The monthly suppers had shown Lois the diitcrcncc between 
her father and the fathers of the other girls. At first she had 
been hurt and proud, then stubborn and bluster), now dan- 
gerously on edge and vindictive toward the other girls. The 
one thing above all others which she wanted of her father— 
himself— he would not give. Indeed, he could not give it. He 
belonged so completely to himsclL He valued himself too 
highly. This is a kind of valuing that cannot be shared; nor 
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did it allow him to interact with Lois’s valuings. He, had not 
the faintest understanding of the social needs of his daughter. 

For a time it threatened to prove an almost impossible 
undertaking to lead him to see that the cause of his daughter’s 
embarrassing behavior was an impoverished father-daughter 
relation. Events had peculiarly emphasized for Lois the great, 
emptiness when father is not on the job. For so long his inter- 
action with others had been primarily selfish. He had had no 
conviction of the values of creative interaction. Discussion of 
the need of these values for his daughter’s growth sounded 
ridiculous to him. Only these two facts, that he knew some- 
thing must be done right away and that he could find no 
alternative course, made him willing to try a new way. But 
once committed, he put much talent and devotion into it. 

Stunting Siufiskness 

Mr. Green takes huge delight in his large earnings because 
he can give so much to%is children. They are decorative little 
persons on special occasions, but much contact shows them to 
be decidedly stunted personalities. This is putting it far more 
politely than the neighbors do. Mr. Green’s own words explain 
the reason. “I love my children as much as,, any father, ,b,ut I 
don’t feel called upon to waste my time on the children’s mis- 
chief, squabblings, and foolishness. All that’s their mother’s job, 
I run the business. She runs the family. There isn’t anything 
much I don’t know about the cattle we buy for our packing 
house but I don’t know a thing about children. My father had 
just one way with us when .we: cut up—a fair-sized : switch.. 
That’s gone out of style. Besides, I don’t think it would be my 
style anyway. So I keep out of the way of all that. I guess kids 
arc made so that they,- turn out all right, if you give them. time. 
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Gcwdccss knows, I spend money, enough on tiicni, md glad 
to do it ” 

Mrs, Brown is always hawing, ^naciliing clone or for her 
childrcfii, She says, *1 want the- best there is for my chiicircii” 
They have regular medical and dental su|M*rvisiofi, dancing 
and musk lessons, summer camps, tickets concerts, every- 
thing else that is recommended for the mcKlcni chikl But Mrs, 
Brown herself lives on the excitement of '‘running things” 
where easy achievement brings success and recognition. So she 
is president of a half dozen community cirganizaiioiis and an 
officer in a half doswm more. Her thrill in life comes from these 
relatively sujXTficial endeavors* She does her duly by her 
children in so far as she sees it, but she knows csiily the outsides 
of them, not their inner motives, questions, aitiiiidcs, notionsj, 
interests, yearnings and ideals. 

Neither Mr. Green. nor Mrs, Browm at all realizes that the 
children arc having a. hard time .growing in fallow mil* They 
would be truly horrified to hear, anyone say they neglected 
their children. They ha%T .not the remotest idea that creative 
interaction of an understanding sort between parews and chil- 
dren is essential to the creating of both ficrsonality and a fam- 
ily* Bringing up children - takes ’.a long time. W'hen the parents 
arc not themselves grown up, ariain that the children's 
growth will be stunted no matter how well equipped with 
thin^ and services, . . 

The Heaet of toe Family 

If these sketches have fulfilled their purpose, we have b«n 
able to sense again, and f^rhaps more deeply, that Something 
in genuine family living w.hkh is both holy and creative. As 
surely as they breathe, little children sense what it is that 
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their parents live for. They feel their parents struggle, they see, 
them sacrifice themselves, for the sa^e of this or that .trivial 
or great thing. A hundred events during the day make them 
aware of what it, is their parents value. Indeed, family inter- 
action is the interaction of the valuings of the parents, with 
the valuings of their children, of the valuings of husband with 
those of wife, and of the valuings of children among them- 
selves. If the parents are devoted to God as the Source of all 
value, nothing can keep the children from sensing this most 
important of all the valuings of the parents, and from inter- 
acting wdth it. 

God is the creative source of all that is good. At the human 
level this source is most accessible through creatim interaction. 
All genuine love induces creative interaction. It brings into 
freest and fullest mutual self-expression our hopes and fears, 
our losses and gains, our affections and aversions, our deepest 
commitments and our highest aspirations. Quite the opposite 
of fear, which is a reccMling, retreating re-action, love shows 
itself as out reaching, approaching f/nfer-action. Love can work 
changes. It generates the trust that opens us so that we may 
undergo those transformations of our personalities required 
for the bettering of our relationships with our neighbors and 
with God. Love has been given us as the test of discipleship. 

In a genuine family, love is always growing—growing 
greater, sounder, more potent. Each member shares interests 
with every ether member and so participates meaningfully in 
as many worlds as there are members. In this way each becomes 
so richly sensitive and responsive to all the others that he is 
deeply disposed to consider their valuings in his thought and 
action,, even., when izx 2m2Cf. This growing disposition of sen^ ' 
sitipity^. .mi: responsiveness is growing lope. We cannot, .inter-^ 
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act on the most enriching and creative levels unless we sense 
and respond to all that to make op the unique personality 
of the other* Love does not grow either through independence 
in the sense of holding our own ground m tlimiiph depend- 
ence in the sense of mere .yielding or conforming. It comes 
through a sensitive and rcsix>nsivc interplay of the valiiiiigs of 
each so that, in the end, the valuings of the one arc re<rcatecl 
by the valuings of the other. They are not duplicates. They arc 
new creations. 

The family is that relationship of parents and children, 
initiated and fostered by creative interaction, which generates, 
individualizes, and integrates personality, on the one hand, and 
promotes the growth of culture in the community, on the other 
hand. God is the Creativity of life which speaks to us through 
this creative interaction, G^od. is this creative love that pro- 
motes growth. Of what arc we aw?art% then, when we arc 
aware of God? We are a.ware of tliat Crcaliviiy which sustains 
all our living and which yields quaKty and incaning in our 
experiences. Religion is that way of living which gives God 
the most important place in all situations. 



Chapter III 

KNOWING THE WAY OF GOD WHEN WE SEE IT 


The quest for certainty is a major human endeavor* Much 
fun is poked at all the “how-to” books, yet they are more 
widely read than anything else except the fiction which helps 
us to forget that we don’t know how. It is natural to want to 
know for certain just what we should do and be if we are to 
get the most out of life. It is much easier to carry on those ac- 
tivities for which society has developed unmistakable direc- 
tions — conventions, morals, maps, laws, traditions, rules for 
games and sports, stage directions for plays. We can move 
ahead more confidently when we know what we are doing, 
why wc arc doing it, and what the outcomes will be* Poise, 
courage, and drive are not hard to maintain when we arc sure 
of our way. Especially in anything so momentous as doing the 
will of God we would like to be certain what his will is* 

We smile today when we are told of those who have “dis- 
covered the will of God” by methods of chance. One such de- 
vice, for instance, was that of blindfolding the self, opening the 
Bible at random, and pointing a key somewhere on the text. 
Then nnblindfolded, the seeker puzzled over the verse pointed 
to until, he had succeeded in .twisting out of it some interpreta- 
tion that seemed to apply' to his specific situation. Many indi- 
viduals believe that effective prayer means prayer which brings 
them specific directions in a certain- situation. Many , others feel 
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that a definite answer to a perplexity can be found somewhere 
in the Bible if you hunt far enough and undc! stand well 
enough. Again, many turn for specific guidance to some au- 
thority who is considered to be “grxKl,” ‘‘religious,’' or a "holy 
man of Grxl.” 

What is mistaken in all these ways of trying to learn the 
will of God is that the seekers expect to find some one ready- 
prepared direction that will tell them exactly \\ hat to do. The 
same mistake is made by many people who go tf) a consulting 
psychologist for guidance. What they really want is definite 
advice as to the correct choice of action in their particular 
situation. But sound guidance is rarely advice, h ftjcuscs on 
helping the seeker grou> to the point where he himself can 
better his situation. Disappointment, bewilderment, a feeling 
of insecurity, conflict, a problem, or a crisis arc .actually sig- 
nals to us that our old ways won’t work in the pre.scnt situa- 
tion, If they were adequate, we would, have gone ahead with- 
out thinking, without feeling any need to learn Gcxl’s way. 
The basic questitm is not "Now what do I do?" hut rather 
“What growth in me and change in my life situation does this 
disturbing problem call for?” “In Christ Jesus . . . (nothing) 
. . . availeth anything . . . but a new creature.” 

“But since I have been acting on the best 1 knew, how am I 
going to discover wherein I now need to grow?” Guidance 
comes from God by way of creative interaction with neighbors 
—geographical or cultural neighbors. If we have disobeyed that 
one of God’s two greatest commandments, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” we cannot discover God’s will because we have no 
“neighbors” with whom to carry on creative interaction. (This 
is clearly expressed by Paul: “That we henceforth be no more 
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children, tossed to, and fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine . , * but speaking the truth in lope^ may gram up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ: from 
whom the whole body.^^ly pined together and compacted by 
that which epery joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working i^ the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in loveT I have italicized cer- 
tain words so that in reading this familiar passage we shall 
not glide uiiseeingly over its meaningful terms. Here are in- 
dicated the two aspects of God’s will: (i) so to participate in 
a community of valiiings that new insights and motives are 
generated in each member by ‘'‘eflfectual” creative interaction 
among all members; (2) to promote further creative interac- 
tion by providing the required conditions. 

We can never know fully the way of God far into the fu- 
ture. It is always too deep and rich and creative to be packed 
precisely into our little formulations. Creativity is at work un- 
ceasingly. If we could get the will of God delivered to us as 
a specific schedule for all our comings and goings we could 
not ‘‘grow up into him.” We, ourselves, would not have any 
opportunity to participate in the creative process. Nor could 
a precise revelation of the will of God provide detailed in- 
structions for dealing with all the new things that are being 
created, the “making increase * . • unto the edifying of itself 
in love.” ' ■ 

To be sule, before we can know whether our insights, mo- 
tives, attitudes, ideals, and other valuings as reshaped by 
interaction are truly worthy of being used as guides for living, 
we must test them. We must ascertain whether or not each 
really promotes creative interaction^ for this is the crucial con- 
cern. To make such testing eflScient, we must use whatever 
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appropriate means we have at our cominaiul-““^‘xpcriiiieiital 
operations, anticipatory rcalizatbo of conicqiicuce,^. observa- 
tion of similar procedures^ slucly of relevant niaferiak in litera- 
ture, science, and art, consulting experienced jK<#pk% llie alcove 
Bible passage contains a statement of this test: . . according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every pan » . . (so 
that 'the whole') . • . maketh increase . • . unto the edifying 
of itself in love/' 

Does what we do promote fuller and freer and more honest 
creative interaction among all the members? That is the test. 
If it.docts, it is the way of God. Why? Because then the work 
of, Creativity can goon at higher and deeper levels than before. 
Our own re-creation ciin be greater. We can more iiiid more 
*'grow up into him.” ”i\,nd l>e not conforiBcd to tliis world: 
but be ye transformed % the renemng of your mind^ that 
ye may proue what is that -gooih an.d acceptable, and perfect, 
will of Gcxl.” . 

In New York State there is an organization of farmers 
which meets the test with marked success. The group itself is 
a community of valuings where creative interaction is at work. 
The interests of every member are being recreated by the 
interpenetration of the interests of all FiirihcT, the organiza- 
tion is providing conditions so that there can come even fuller, 
freer, and more honest creative interaction, first, among the 
members and, second, between the members and those outside 
interests which are related. This org^nizatiori not only uses co- 
operative methods in purchasing and marketing. It has a staff 
of experts whose judgments and suggestions concerning 
weather conditions, pests, fertilizers, methods of work, market 
demands, and all sorts of other pertinent matters are available 
to every member at his own farm. Today there arc in agricub 
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ture and industry, other examples of organizations both created 
by, and promotivc of, the interaction of the valnings of all the 
members. Perhaps these are modern ways of access .to , the 
ancient .Source of all human good. 

This whole book is really an endeavor to show how the fam- 
ily can discover the way of God and secure the values of life 
found therein. In the old days, some churches tried to tell 
families exactly what they must do to meet God*s will. They 
must not play cards, go to the theater— there was a long list. 
Today few churches provide specific recipes for salvation. But 
each family has within itself the power to become a means of 
the revelation of God’s way. In so far as the family becomes a 
community of vaiuings through creative interaction among 
the members and with others, it has the way of God and can 
learn what that way requires. 

Furthermore, in so far as each particular church becomes a 
growing community of vaiuings, it also becomes a means for 
the revelation of God’s'* will to the participating members. In 
such a case, parents have access to God’s will through two 
communities of vaiuings, the family and the church. This is 
essential, for the church as a community of vaiuings promotes 
the growth of the parents in somewhat the same way as the 
family as a community of vaiuings promotes the growth of 
the children. Such a church not only can prevent any one 
family from becoming insular, but can introduce vaiuings 
which greatly enrich family living. 

The Revelation of Gon in Jesus Christ : 

' The way of God. is' revealed in Jesus Christ more clea,rly and 
distinctly than anywhere else in .the. universe. Jes.us Christ,, said, 
‘1 must work the works. ,o£ .him that sent me.” .To , this, end 
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he formed a little group which worked logctlic i in such a way 
that ii generated a freedom md richness and world-! raiisforni- 
ing power greater than had e^cr been known, nirmigh crea» 
tivc interaction within this groups the oliscure fishmneii and 
peasants who were the mcnibers %vcrc transforriicri into wTiiid- 
shaking figures* 

Paul speaks stirringly of ‘*the mystery of his will " He states 
the two aspects of ‘*thc mystery of Christ ” First, that Christ 
‘liath broken down the middle w^all of partition beteveen us'' 
so that **all which wcit afar off/' “aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel/' “strangers from the covenants of promise/' 
have become “fellow -citizens . * . of the household cjf God,” 
they now “have access by one Spirit unto the Faihcr." This 
reconciling “unto God io, one body by the of those of 
every station, class, race, and nation was a tremendous idea 
for the times of Paul. It is even more so today. Paul states as 
his own pur|x)$e “lo make all mm see what is fJic fellomhip 
of the mystery/* 

The second asjxxt of the mystery of the will he states thus: 

* * God * . • for his great love wherewith he loved us * * * 
hath quickened us together with Christ . , , that in the ages to 
come he migM shorn the exceeding riches 0/ his grace in his 
kindness toward us through Christ Jesus. For by gmee are ye 
saved through faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the gift 
of God: • * * For this caus^ I; bow my knees unto the Father 
* * * that he would grant you-* . . to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and groimied in 
hm, may be able to , ^ the lope of Christ, which 

passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with ike fullness 

ofGodr 
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.The, Sermon on the Mount and the other teachings of Jesus 
only, put into words the impulses, and experiences that char-, 
acte:ri.zcd the little group composed of - Christ and his disciples, 
the first **fel!ow^ship of the mystery.” The revelation of God in 
Christ is this creative interaction released and empowered. It 
w^as released by the life, death, and continued influence of 
Jesus Ch.rist, combined with the Hebrew heritage and other 
social and historical conditions. 

From what was this creative interaction released through 
Christ? It was released from a fivefold bondage which else- 
where most commonly constricts it. Except where Christ has 
released it, creative interaction is bound more or less (i) by 
the limitations of our congenial group; (2) by the limitations 
of specific values or causes which have strong appeal for us; 
(3) by the limitations of our unconscious desires, fears, and 
hates; (4) by the limitations of our specific order of life to 
which we cling; and (5) by the limitations of some existing 
community which cannot be carried to every class, age, race, 
kind, and condition of man. Creative interaction released 
through Christ is love going forth with such freedom and 
power that it overcomes whatever hinders or opposes its own 
working— meanness, resistance, indifference, evil doing. 

Over and over in the New Testament comes the emphasis to 
*‘keep the unity,” to ‘"walk in love.” The two greatest com- 
mandments are clear: to ‘love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind”; and to 
‘love thy neighbor as thyself.” The mark of discipleship is 
stated: “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have. love one for another.”--: ^ ■ 

All the teachings of Christ, however, are only the verbaliza- 
tion, of, -the reality. The reality itself is. that released -interaction 
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which the fellowship of fetys Christ manifcsiccl as the will of 
GocI and the way of life. That this way of living clcics not 
**cc>mc natiiraliy” is well indicated by the frccpient specific ex- 
hortations which Pan! foynd it neces&iry to send to the new 
fellowships of grace and love, which began to grow out of the 
first one. 

Tile conditions of mcKJern life make living for the sake of 
creative interaction no easier. Onr present scciiccoiiomic sitna- 
tioo is due to the fact that the valuings of all affectrei members 
of our national community are not yet allowed to interact in 
the building up of. our present industrial system. Certain in- 
terests have dominated an.d exploited the others, sometimes one 
set of inttrestSj sometimes a.n€>tlier. Dcmcjcracy is die political 
term which describes an. .order of living that provides most 
fully the conditions required for creative interaction. Whether 
operating in the slate or in the family, it is not: easy. But it 
does yield more richness a.nd freedom for human living than 
any other way. It is 'this .way of living which the life and fel- 
lowship of Jesus Christ transmits to us. This is our Christian 
heritage. 

Following Jesus Christ, then* does not mean finding and fol- 
lowing some certain set of formulations for the mdll of Goci 
Rather* it means discovering and setting up those conditions 
which will promote creative.. interaction. We must take life as 
it is* an ever-changing* ever-productivc* stimulating* adven- 
turesome* growing prexxiss. Our primary satisfaction cannot 
come in mere certitude* particularly in being certain that we 
arc right. It must be found in the quality and meaning which 
creative interaction introduces. 

Although it has become clear that we cannot set up formulas 
for the will of God* we can discover and improve the pro- 
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cediires by wMch we keep ourselves comrciittcd to it. , 

pRCXmDlJRES FOR FiNMNO THE Way OF GoD 

A hundred times a day occasions arise in the family. and 
neighborhood which call for creative interaction— perplexities, 
differences, maladjustments, special projects, the sharing of 
interests, and fun. Usually we are plunged into the process of 
creative interaction without realizing it. Too many times we 
are too shortsighted, or set on some idea of our own, or tired, 
or scared to carry on interaction to the point where it becomes 
creative, i.e. (i) brings increase of quality and meaning into 
our living; (2) transforms some of our faulty ideas, ways, and 
values; and (3) develops wider, deeper, and richer community 
amongst us. Yet it is through creative interaction that we most 
readily gain access to the Source of all value, to God. There- 
fore, we must: 

A. Keep preparing ourselves for more effective participation. 

B. Improve our methods and habits of participating. 

C. Become more steadfast in promoting creative interaction. 

There can be no universal rules. Each individual or group 

will gradually develop those procedures which, after a con- 
siderable trying-out period, prove most effective. No procedure 
is ours until, like our own long-used tools, it is uniquely fitted 
to our uses. However, it may prove helpful to consider here 
some procedures which have served well in families with whom 
I have worked professionally on this undertaking. Because of 
the limits of a book, they are in outline form but will be* 
referred to in appropriate places in the chapters to follow. 

In the interest of keeping these procedures wholesome and 

*The number given each procedure in the following list will be used as an 
index for such terms in the chapters to follow as refer to this particular pro- 
cedure. For instance, a superior 9 indicates that reference is made to the pro- 
cedure numbered 9 in the list. See page 73 for first use of this superior figure. 




required for fullest creative interaction. 

Techniques fill the pages from this point to the end of the 
chapter. Their meaning will not fully appear until they are 
practically applied to some question concerning how to find 
the will of God. Even then, only one or a few will be relevant 
to the problem of the moment. 

Each procedure consists of two steps. Orientation is a period 
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of appreciative reflection wherein the worshiper intelligently 
and . courageously explores the values, conditions, or other' 
factors involved in his undertaking, and then reorients himself 
in the light of his findings and insights. Commitmem k con- 
centrated worship, consisting of self-searching, confession, re- 
nunciation, creative planning, vivifying adoration of the great 
and the Greatest, and specific commitment of the self to the 
Creativity of God. 

A. Preparing for Participation 

I. Worshipful acceptance of persons and situations as they 
actually are, usually following an experience of deep disappoint- 
ment, exasperation, or disgust. 

Orientation, (a) Recognition that persons and situations 
are, in any immediate sense, as unchangeable as salt, rain, or 
the railroad timetable. Successful dealing with these latter re- 
quires appreciation of th|?m as they are until they ham changed. 
Persons and situations merit treatment at least as considerate 
as mere things. {N) The attitudes, tastes, intentions and other 
valuings coming from persons and situations as they now 
are have unique value, and may represent human goods greater 
than those we are looking for. The unprejudiced explorer's 
..attitude is called for. 

Commitment, (a) Seek out what it is in the self that makes 
one irritated with the other person or with the situation, and 
make commitment of this finding about the self to God, 
(^) Worshipfully appreciate the admirable or significant as- 
pects in the objects concerned, (c) Develop a specific plan of 
action, put into the form of a brief ritual, for guiding own 
conduct during next . encounters with the objects involved 
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Cotnmil this plan of action to Goci (/) In sci far as possible;^ 
see to it that the self is in 'ixit^ssioii of a surplus of physical 
energy l^chirc the next encoiiitter* Difficult interaction requires 
much more energy tlian usual inieraction. (f | When ap- 
propriate^ repeat the ritual which now has acquired specific 
and effectual influence over behavior. 

2. Worshipful sclf-eianiinatbn when some failings disagreement, 
adverse criticism, or conflict, like an X-ray, reveals faults or limita- 
tions in the self. 

Orieiiiation. (^i) Recognition of benefit coming through this 
new awareness of one’s own characteristics, and acceptance of 
the challenge to new .growth, (h) Objeciivc appraisal of the 
context in which the self-rcvclaiion isiaok place, iiisc:arding triv- 
ial and prejudiced aspects ■ to ' uncover main revelation, (c) 
Courageous cxaminatkiii of one*s revealed limiuiiioii or error* 

Commitment, (a) Seek out that in the self which blocked 
appropriate or adequate respem:^, and make commitment of 
this to God. (B) Develop a plan of action for the illumination 
and transformation of these fallow or deformccl areas of the 
self, and commit this plan to God. (c) Develop a plan for re- 
entering the situation under the guidance of this more search- 
ing self-commitment, (d) Petition for the strength to keep 
these new developments in the self committed in the midst 
of temptations to rcas«rt one’s old will or way. 

3. Worshipful renuiidation, usually following a temptation, or 
an inner conflict, that is, a conflict of desires. 

Orientation, (a) The discipEne of sacrifice is never justified 
unless a greater value is involved, and so in actuality this ex- 
perience of giving up a chorished good is more an annunciatioa 
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of the .better than a . renunciation o£ the good, (^) The reason 
renunciation is efen then painful is that the good in the present 
¥,ake or situation is already known by long tasting of it, but 
the, announced good in the new is known only by head,., not 
by heart, while its restricting requirements seem already to 
cramp and bruise one. (c) There is no wrong in any suffering. 
The crucified life from the time of Christ on has involved 
suffering. The only wrong is suffering in vain because the self 
refuses to be transformed, (c) Inertia, the resistance to the 
disturbances involved in change, is one thing that is making 
renunciation hard. 

Commitment, (a) Give the self up completely to a tasting, 
imaginative or actual, of the new human goods which are 
taking the place of the old favorites, or to the Creativity of 
life if there are no new values yet discernible. Realize that the 
only thing which can drain off the power of old desires is 
stirring appreciation, of the new values which replace them. 

Deliberately and afipreciatively go into some experience 
wherein one can serve the new value, (c) Work out a plan 
so that the old desire or “good” is excluded absolutely and 
finally from any place in living, and commit this plan to God. 
(d) Make a plan which decisively introduces the new value 
into the way of life so that going back is harder than going 
on; then commit this plan to God. (e) Frequently celebrate 
tlie new value.' 

4,.: Worshipful realization of the unfailing presence of God, 
usually when experiencing doubt or isolation or despair or help- 
lessness.'' ' 

Orientation, (a) The Creativity of God is. operating' about 
one all the while, although there are many things, which ■ can 
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keep one from acute awareness of it. (h) According to the 
teachings of Christ, one can most readily experience the Crea- 
tive love of God through creative interaction with other per- 
sons. (r) When one loses the sense of God’s presence, it is an 
indication that one has excommunicated himself. 

Commitment, (a) Think back over recent association with 
others to discover whether it usually proved creative or merely 
casual or sterile. Examine to see what factors hindered creative 
interaction, factors in the self (preoccupation, fatigue, fear, 
prejudice, or other), or in the situation (distractions, artificial- 
ity, contrary attitudes or values, or other). Commit these hin- 
dering factors to God. (^) Seek out some appre^riate group, 
preferably “a worshipful fellowship,” and participate sensi- 
tively in its experiences, even if its procedures are unfamiliar. 
Re-examine the self in the light of contrasts, disagreements, or 
conflicts occurring during or following the meeting, (e) De- 
velop a brief ritual to use just before participating in impor- 
tant interaction with others, a ritual summing up newly emerg- 
ing insights. (A) Note and relive appreciatively such associa- 
tion as did prove stirring, enriching, or rc-crcativc. Recognize 
this as experience of Creative laavc. 

B. Participating in Creative Interaction 

5. Tactful expression of one’s own valuings, especially when 
interacting with new associates, “difficult” individuals, and persons 
“on the defensive” or of different cultural background. 

Orientation, (a) The valuings of the self are likely to seem 
odd, unwarranted, or sometimes even cruel to another person. 
They must not be either imposed or suddenly flashed upon 
him, for experience has shown this to be painful and inducive 
of resistance or obstinacy. (^>) To know how best to present 
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the valuiogs of the self, one must understand the other' per- 
son and .how he lends to interact. Is either of m unusually 
slow or, quick to react? hot-tempered? ultraco.aservative?, ,(^) 
Realize that more valuings of each are like those of others 
than are different. Start with common valuings. (d) Since the 
valoings of the self are never complete or perfect^ it is wise 
to check well before presenting them to others. 

Commitment, (a) Examine the valuings of the self and hold 
these up, courageously and worshipfully, into the illumination 
of God. (b) Work out a practical plan that is considerate of 
the characteristics of both parties and of the nature of their 
situation whereby to present the now re-created valuings of the 
self, (c) WorshipfuIIy prepare the self for the possible re- 
quirement of renunciation and transformation of one’s own 
tendencies, that is, ward off one’s own resistance to the work 
of Creativity, (d) In actual situations receive the valuings of 
the other appreciatively until they can be tested. Recommit 
the self to Creativity of God before answering the other. 

6. Creative discussion, needed not only where there is bewilder- 
ment as to what values are involved or the best way to attain chosen 
values, but also where there seem to be no values and no way. 

Orientation, (a) The Creativity of God speaks through 
creative interaction: “Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether • • .** 0) If any member of the group holds his valu- 
ings to be .beyond improvement, this interaction is blocked, 
(r) The expressed valuing of any one person is not Ms omn; it 
is the outcome of previous creative interaction. It was caught 
out of some earlier .experience of interaction and can' only he 
enriched ' when it is caught into, a new experience., (i); There- 
fore, the, mfy' way, to win in a discussion docs not consist in 
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ha-ving one’s vakings proved rnttmt but in coming out with 
one or more enriched or transformed valuingi. In order to 
wiHj then, everyone must enter his valuings as freely and fully 
and honestly as |x>$sib!c. Second^ everyone must give recogni- 
tion to the source of these whenever appropriate, lliird tnd 
hardest^ everyone must take his own namcJalxI oil lii$ valu- 
ings at the moment he enters them into the coniiiiiiiial seed- 
bed. Finally, the greater satisfactions nniist consist in andci- 
pting and cxpricncing the exciting growth of a new and 
better valuing. 

CbrnmitmcfiL (a) Conimit the abilities of the self to the 
Creativity of God as he works through creative discussion. 
This implies both worship and, to the extent the subicct merits 
it, intelligent preparation of the sell regarding the nature and 
important implications of the problem, (b) Ckmmit the abili- 
ties of the self to the furthering', of the greatest degree of 
creative interaction possible when once it starts. A ritual is 
almost certainly a necessity here, .so that in the excitement of 
the discussion the spirit developed during comniiimcnt can 
speak rather than the self-prmcctiag or self-vaunting impulses. 
(c) Commit die self to be transformed if and when self-shak- 
ing new valuings are develof^d. ■ 

7. Dealing with self-promotive chamacrktks in others. 

Orientation. («) These self-loving characteristics of the other 
are founded upon mistakes in past training and to this extent 
are not the sole responsibility of the particular person, (k) He 
has received more satisfaction out of self-loving Iwhavior than 
out of socially interested behavior for some reason, and so 
t» not only will resist transforming influences, but may project 
all manner of faults onto others or build illusions by which to 
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exonerate himself. Therefore anyone dealing with him must 
keep his own bearings. To be crushed by his ugly ways or to 
be deluded by his illusions wUI only strengthen his character- 
istics. (e) What he needs is some way of feeling within him- 
self a confidence or adequacy or security or power that is 
socially directed instead of self-directed. Situations should be 
built to take care of this need, (d) The self has a number of 
ways as defeating to the other as his ways arc to the self. In- 
deed, the self may have worse self-promotive ways than the 
other. 

Commitment, (a) First of all, do the thing that no one 
but the self can do, work on the self s own provoking and 
self-promotive ways. Commit these to the Creativity of God. 
Particularly take note of those ways that definitely intensify 
the self-directed expressions of the other. (^) Consecrate the 
interaction, episode by episode, to Creative Love. A ritual is 
a lm ost essential here, one short enough to use in the intervals 
between responses to the other. The ritual might be simple, 
“Into thy hands, O God of love, 1 commit my part in this.” 
(c) Employ technique C lO.* (d) If he is a religious person, 
ask him if he will undertake with oneself the definite submis- 
sion to God of each new important desire or plan or demand 
affecting both on at least two successive days before expressing 
it. (e) Commit enough time and energy to creative interaction 
with other persons and groups to increase the physical, mental, 
social, and' religious resources available in this relationship. 
Since the valuings of the exceptionally self-promotive person 
tend to be excessively distorted, it is essential that one’s own 
should be kept more than usually subject to correction through 
interaction with outside persons. 

See p. 63,. this chapter. 
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8. Burying the past, usually n^cssary after a catastrophic event, 
a wrong choice, or a quarrel whcreiiii one has attacked the other 
or cl'icrishcd values have teen destroyed. 

Orientation, (a) Nothing in the past is of any worth except 
what has been learned about the values that were iiivolveti in 
the event. (F) Restoration of the wrecked order of life should 
be made to the extent |x)ssiblc and fitting, but restitution at 
its highest means putting the whole relationship or way of life 
on a tofo- basis, (c) Nothing can ever be forgotten by trying 
to forget. The only successful way forget"’ is to drain oil 
the power of the past experience by marc wholehearted devo- 
tion to new interests, plans, and 'values. 

Q>mmitinent. (a) Discover what fault, fixation, or limitation 
in the self increased the pain and devastation of the regretted 
experience, and comniit^ this to ■ God. (/>) Based upon newly 
emerging insights, develop a plan which betters conditions 
both for the ruptured relationship and for daily living. Use it 
as a new basis for action, (r) Select some ccmstructivcj specific 
thought or action to be instantly substituted for any recurring 
memory of the regretted ■event, (rl) Make such approaches or 
restitution *1$ will be most'' effective in restoring creative inter- 
action. («?) Distinguish the .values that have emerged out of 
the event, celebrate these, shar.ing them where possible with 
the other participants# 

C. Promoting Creative Interaction .. 

9. Worshipful attitude toward " growth, needed by parents and 
teachers whose expectations and ideals are likely to be used cither 
as set guides or as measures for. passing Judgment. 

Orientation, (a) Each person is: unique and his future ful- 
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fillmcnt is never wholly predictable. (B) No person is; wise 
eno'ogh to construct an adequate set o£ molds for shaping the ■ 
growth of another, (c) All that a parent or teacher can do. is 
to provide conditions favorable for grovth. Growth itself,; is „ 
the work of God. (d) These conditions of growth must be 
different for each individual, and for the same individual at 
different times. 

Commitment, (a) By noting what disappoints one or makes 
one indignant, make an honest list of one’s chief expectations 
and ideals. Examine these to find out what they serve— adult 
comfort and desires or the greatest possible fulfillment of the 
child? Hold them up into the illumination of God. Re-create 
them truer to the requirements of growth. (^) When the be- 
havior of a child seems disappointing or bad, find out what ke 
was after by so behaving before passing judgment. Stop to ap- 
preciate with him this sought value before dealing with his way 
of going after it. (c) Through a process of co-operative evalua- 
tion (seeing through each other’s eyes), work toward a com- 
munity of vaiuings with the child, (d) During serious episodes 
of discipline, suspend parental pronouncements and punish- 
ment untii after a period of self-commitment to God by the 
parent (e) Through creative interaction with other parents 
and leaders, ferret out those conditions of growth that are not 
understood and launch group effort to increase understanding 
of the laws of growth. 

10, Loving and worshiping into being the potentialities of an- 
other, needed in all guidance of growth but also in situations where 
one is tempted to try to reform another person. 

Orientation, (n) Every individual has more potentialities 
than he will ever fully realize, but the more he can realize the 
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m»e rich will be his life a.iid'lhai of the conimiinify. (h) New 
dispositions, aptitudes, and aspirations arc hesitant and i3.rie?cn 
in their early forming and expression. They send out feelers 
to test the favorableness of conditions, (r) (."liinisiness and 
mistakes arc likely to he frequeni, but the prociiict is not the 
important thing. Emerging {x,iiciitialitics need the nurtiire of 
frequent reinforcement and appreciation. (//) Scdf^onfidence 
comes through sensing the confidence of others, (e) There 
must be maintained a community ready to respond tenderly 
yet consistently and honestly to expressions of these develop- 
ing potentialities. 

Commitment, (a) Remind the self that it is holy ground 
where good is gromng, and commit one’s resources to, the 
necessary but humble task of providing such conditions as are 
possible, Q>m,m,it plans for these conditions to God (i?’) Re- 
|oice and give thanks for mani.fc!^ations of emerging poten- 
tialities, even when they upset one’s own conscious or imcoo- 
scions predictions, (c) Reconstruct plans for presiding condi- 
tions as further manifestations indicate the need Q>mmit 
these to God, (d) Open the self to the widening universe now 
appearing, and appropriately, re-form one’s order of living. 

this transformed way of living to G<xi (e) In the 
family community, celebrate delicately and appropriately the 
expressions of the emerging potentialities. Such celebration may 
be direct or indirect. 

ir. Worshipful development of programs and schedules which 
provide important conditions for creative interaction. 

Orientation, (a) Since the family is a group, there must be 
some agreement concerning the arrangements for living so 
that each can know what he can count on and in what ways 
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others count upon him,. (^5^) Unless the,re are stable foundations 
in the form of programs, .the members will not feel the confi- 
dence and freedom to invent and create beyond what now is., 
(r) These foundations cannot be stable, however, unless all 
■the members participate appropriately in the laying of them. 
(d). These programs, then, must provide not only for effi- 
ciency, convenience, and security, but for creative interaction 
that is courageous and free to innovate and explore. 

Commitment, (a) Recognize that every person regards his 
views as right, else he would change them. Bring sympathetic 
group examination and criticism to bear on differing views 
through creative interaction.^ (B) Prepare the self for extra de- 
mands upon patience and understanding which group develop- 
ment of family programs makes— building up a surplus of 
physical energy, frequent vivifying of the will of God through 
worship, and use of other resources, (c) Encourage all mem- 
bers to become as fully informed as possible concerning the 
matters to be disciissecf so as to avoid nonconstructive conflict 
and to contribute more soundly and richly to creative inter- 
action, (d) Where effective, bring outside resources into crea- 
tive discussions pertaining to family programs, such as families 
respected for their experience, or authorities on family life, (e) 
Maintain newly made arrangements only so long as they pro- 
mote creative interaction, (/) Train the self to the point where 
it is second nature to see programs and schedules in terms of 
their effect’ upon creative interaction in the family, (g) Make 
sure the children see the connection between family-developed 
programs and increase in value to the family, never by preach- 
ing but through co-operative evaluation and appropriate cele- 
bration. 

.12. Creative experimentation, important when the family seems 

:'■;, .:^'See.'page 34. ,. 
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increasccL {aj me qmmy ot me interaction or valuings in 
the experimental approach is o.f crucial im{x>r!ance. Conse- 
quently! this way of living requires the cieeixst type of self- 
commitment. 

Commitment, (a) Examine the plan that is to guide the ex- 
periment ill living to see if it seems the most effective now 
possible for making accessible the desired values* D:)mmit it 
to God. (b) Develop a ritual embodying the convictions and 
faith which arc undergirding the self as one launches into the 
unknown. Use it often, (c) Vivify the values sought until one 
becomes sensitized lo recognize .them when they come, (d) 
Throw the self wholeheartedly but alertly into the experi- 


relation to the progress of the experiment to see what fixations 
or other hindrances may be- removed through being recom- 
mitted to the Creativity of God. (g) Celebrate alone and with 

the group the values which . emerge. 
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Search, Service, anj> Adoration 

These procedures are some guideposts among many possible 
ones for finding and living in the way of God. Instead of pro- 
viding for a periodic rcinforcemerit of the self and the group, 
they aim to keep continuously open the way to God, our 
Source of all value. Instead of suggesting certain forms of 
service, they put all we do under the supreme control of 
Creative Love. Instead of setting aside some specific occasion 
for worship, they make all living worship-full 
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CEEATING THE FAMILY 


How is a family created? -Ortainly iiol ihrougli events— a 
wedding ceremony, scitirig.iip'hciy.^kce|iiiig, m bringing chil- 
dren iatn the world, A geauinc family aimcs orJy by growing. 
Fullness of growih takes- a lo-ag time. Bui time does not crea- 
ate the family either. Omiii ' creative processes imist be gen- 
erated and become pjwerfal, ^ i-ti all growing things. These 
prixcsscs must he |K5wcrfiil. ind^d, for ilicy tniist transform 
highly individualistic per^jos into'a true human cciminunity 
therein each richly riyrt'iiTO'-every, other according to his needs 
and capacities, and each invests'- wholeheartedly all he is and 
has ill values which the new niiily makes rnaniftst, values 
greater than himself. All this is love in action, the Creativity of 
Life at work. 

How dcx.\s this come about? Throughahe sharing of valiiings 
and interests ever more completely and ai ever dec|>cr levels* 
This process of creative interacdon is at the optimum at those 
times when the maulers of die family commii, themselves 
anew to God as ihc Source of aU values* This alkivcs them to 
rcliiiquisli their individualistic ways without ininkfrahle agony 
once creative intemctimi wiih other members has revealed 
faults or limitations* TTien priim satisfactions come not through 
egoistic achievements or family smtus or afilucnce bill: in the in- 
crease of quality and meaning which creative interaciion brings 
into life. As parents, then, we look for evidences of growth in 
our children and ourselvc^—ahility (i) to participate effectively 
and zestfully in creative interaction, and ( 2 ) to provide die 
conditions this family-crmting process requires. 


Paet II 

THE CREATIVE FAMILY 



Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage. * , . 

only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, 
but by love serve one another. • . . 

The love of Christ constraineth us. 

In Christ Jesus .... 

(nothing) . , . availeth any thing • . . 
but a new creaturct ... 

Therefore if any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature: 


old things are passed away; 
behold, all things are become new. 

Galatians jtj; 6:i$ 
II Corinthians If 








Chapter IV 

THE MARRIAGE TRIANGLE 


The word “married” can be very misleading. It is frequently 
used erroneously to refer to two individuals who were legally 
licensed to marry years ago, but whose real marriage has hardly 
begun. Even an “impressive church wedding” is not certain 
to issue in an impressive achieving of marriage. Marriage is 
not an event. That is the wedding. A wedding is no more the 
equivalent of marriage than is legal election to the presidency 
of the United States the equivalent of serving as president. 

What is involved in marriage? Marriage is the achieving of 
a certain kind of interdependent relationship between a man 
and a woman. This relationship is the interweaving of their 
interests, even their deepest and greatest, in such a way that 
they find freest and fullest and most honest self-expression of 
their appreciations, favorable and adverse. Through this crea- 
tive interaction, all the happenings in their world take on more 
quality and significance for both than would be possible for 
either of them if living alone. The meanings of life grow 
more ■mde, more deep, and more preciously intimate. These 
experiences are manifestations of love at work. 

Why is marriage so often referred to as sacred? What makes 
marriage sacred? 

Briefly put, the presence of God in the relationship. If the 
“marriage” is truly marriage, God is present in it whether the 

7 ^ 
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couple acknowledge him or not. Is this a mere pictisiicallf 
confcfitioiial statement? Cfc^rtable facts prove not. 

If is always Gc«l who builds the enriching unity in human 
relationships. God is this interweaving of niir iJccpest and 
greatest interests and freest, fullest, and most honest self-expres- 
sion of each to each. Knowing him so, we can sec that God is 
present in genuine marriage. **For where two or three arc 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them ” Even the roost superficially {x>pykr estimate recognizes 
any marriage as a travesty if it is not a coming together in 
this way*- 

There are such travesties. 'There are weddings of {x^rsons 
who think that marriage is the way to some desired individual 
satisfaction — , sexual, financial, prorootivc, protective, or other. 
But such weddings seldom initiate sacred marriage. Our chief 
problem concerning success in marriage is not that of de- 
creasing divorce or of improving its serial ochir. R;ithcr, it is 
providing I>ctter conditions for the guidance of choice of mate 
and of achieving real marriage, ' 

In spite of all our ignorance and clumsiness, however, thou- 
sands upon thousands do achieve marriage. They develop 
genuine interaction to a degree where the relationship is a 
creative one in at least a part of their living. Foruiiiatcly for 
mankind, there are at work persistent forces which tend to 
catch the man and the woman into a growing w^cb of con- 
nectedness. Wife and husband are coerced to fine! their way 
to the greater and deepar values of life by way of that kind of 
interaction which is love. Through the interaction of their 
valuings, their per^nalities are cnntinuously enriched and re- 
created, These are indkatioiis that God is present in the mar- 
riage, ‘h . . he that dwdleth in iove dwclleth in God, and 
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God iE.him/* CoiiH it be more clearly stated? The marriage 
relatioBship, more than any other, is the situation which, makes 
God continuously accessible. Where there is worshipful realiza- 
tion^' of this unfailing presence of God, the more limited type 
of interaction between husbands and wives is turned into a 
more enriching experience which ever creates life anew for 
them. 


The Transforming Triangle 

Josiah Royce, the greatest among our earlier American phil- 
osophers, wrote a small book with a rather uninviting title, 
War and Insurance. But in it is a telling statement. He says 
that two people cannot successfully deal with each other with- 
out an intermediary in matters involving important personal 
interests. This is why we must have agents — real estate, legal, 
insurance, and others. This is why we need arbitration in 
strikes and wars. 

He makes clear the picture of the sort of situation we all 
have experienced, I am trying to sell my house. I say I must 
have 15,000. The prospective purchaser says he will pay not a 
cent more than $4,000. I think that my price is right and that 
I can bring his offer up. He thinks his offer is right and that 
he can bring my price down. Each has taken a position. Each 
is pulling at opposite ends of a straight line. But where an 
agent agitates back and forth, neither takes a final position and 
in the end some plan can be worked out to which both agree. 
There are only two directions in which to move when we work 
on a straight line. A triangle gives more room. 

In marriage, God is this intermediary. He is the Greater 
Third. He provides a higher reference for the husband and 
wife, greater than either of them can have otherwise. There 



iiiness of 


this triangle* We shall discuss three of these* 

The CoNTRiBimoM or Woman aki'i Man 

The husband and wile each brings to marriage a ditlercnt 
paint of vitWi differcni exfwiencesi ideas, memories^ convic- 
tions^ that is, difTcrent valuings. These are different in two, 
ways: first, as the valuings of any two {persons are differem; 
second, as the valuings of a girhbccome-\vt>man4!i-a“Ccrtaiii- 
sociahsittiation differ .from, those of a bcjy-l>ccomc-maii4ii- 
anoiIier-certa,in-s«iah$i.tuation. It is these latter valuings which 
concern us most at the momeot. The husband interacts not 
only with the girl-become-w^oman, but with this particular 
product of som,c particular sa:rioii of society’s treatment of 
female persons* And^so air.respc3.n,dingly dfiC'S the wife interact 
with her ,h,usband, as a particular product of .sccieiy’s ireatmeat 
of m«ilc persons* 

It is essential that both hurfMne! and wife recognize . that 
social man-patterns and ■ woman-patterns are interwoven in 
their dealings with each other. 

There arc many ways in which they can fail to do so* They 
can compete with each other. Either can impose ufion the 
other, or exploit him, or live as a parasite on him* Together 
they may decide just how far each may go in having his own 
way, so that each has his own independent territory of rights 
and responsibilities. In the majority of eases, there is proiigate 
waste of contributions of .both husband and wife, usualy 
caused by utter failure to understand svhat is involved in mar- 
riage. They have no remote idea of the untold resources for 
rich living made available 'through achieving creative inter- 
action between tbc contributions of woman and of man. 
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What is the way to this enrichment?. Each must give himself 
more to the love growing between them than to his own spe- 
cific values and valuings. If the personal organization of each 
is sufficiently subject to the higher control of love, he will see 
and appreciate the new values which emerge even when these 
conflict with his own. There are certain procedures which are 
helpful in doing $0: constructive presentation of individual 
valuings,® creative discussion,® creative experimentation,^^ and 
worshipful acceptance^ of the other as he is. These have been 
described in the latter half of Chapter III. They are among 
the means essential to growth and enrichment in marriage. 

How does growth take place in marriage? By the loving 
into being/® the worshiping into being and expression, of the 
potentialities of wife by husband and of husband by wife. 
Present creative interaction is preparing for them greater things 
than eye can now see or ear hear. Bringing all these into 
being and expression through love and worship requires that 
each shall make creative^'interaction the most important thing 
in his living, that he shall realize that this is the Creativity of 
God and so give himself to it to be transformed as it requires. 
Where this is achieved, marriage is not man-nature in conflict 
with woman-nature, but rather the integration of their con- 
tributions into a more roomy life, more abundant with values. 

SouEGE OF Reassurance 

Before the wedding, the wife has been living in her own 
world, the husband in his. Each feels at home here and no- 
where else. Then, with the wedding, they assume that these 
two worlds will become one automatically. Actually, without 
reali,zing it,; each expects the other to .come over„and inhabit 
Ms world, abandoning his'owfi,. not realizing that neither world 
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is large enough for two growing persons. Consccpacntly, when- 
ever anything threatens the order or foundations of tlie world 
of cither, his confidence in himself and in life is shaken. He 
reaches out for some sort of reassurance, soinwmc who will 
bolster up his separate world. The dam.igc caused by these 
temporary desertions with their distorted betrayals of intimate 
relationship is beyond calculation. 

But there is recourse for the religious husb.and .and wife. 
God can be the agent. Devotion to Him can work three 
wonders. First, it introduces the transforming roominess of a 
triangular relationship. Turning to Him can result in a point 
of view more obiective than that of either husb.md or wife. 
This point of view' is what they see when they survey their situa- 
tion from the standpoint of creative interaction and what they 
see with the insight and vision generated within them when 
they make absolute commitment of their individual view- 
points to creative interaction. 

When husband or wife runs to some relative or acquaint- 
ance for bolstering-up or consolation, it is almost sure to be to 
someone w'ho wdll “take his side.” When one turns to God, he 
must turn over his world with all its ways and valuings, he 
must submit “his side” and thus achieve greater objectivity 
than when he turns to some human source of reinforcement. 

Second, by holding up his world into the illumination of 
God he is rendered pliable and ready for the transformation 
of his own valuings. He is no longer dependent Uj^n the con- 
tinuance of the order and foundations of his own little world 
for his faith in himsslf and in life. He has located his source 
of assurance elsewhere. 

Third, he comes to see that he and his mate cannot live in 
cither private world, even by turns. He begins to realize that 
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they must build a. third, mutual world out of their two private' 
worlds. It is only in this third world that they can find de- 
pendable security and self-confidence. Whenever a husband 
or wife says to me in consultation, “She’s told you her side, now 
I’ll tell you mine,” I am reasonably sure that I have a case of 
two people trying to live a common life while each remains 
firmly rooted in his own private, prewedding world. 

One of the most treacherous experiences a husband or wife 
can have may be launched by an upheaval in the private world 
of either of them. Seeking a haven in time of stress can easily 
assume the form of an infatuation for another person. The 
husband or wife involved is likely to call this “finding the 
right one too late.” That this latter cannot be true grows from 
the fact that there is never any right one,” What really 
happens is this: The one whose world is being shaken, the 
one who feels that he must have sympathy and reinforcement, 
is suffering pain in one or two or three sore spots. He is so 
conscious of these that he is likely to feel that anyone who 
does not make him sore in these particular ways is “the right 
one.” He does not realize that every person in the world, as a 
mate, would have his own particular limitations and faults, 
would make his own particular type of sore spots. Failure to 
appreciate this is what is behind the current large number of 
shoppers’ weddings in which some individual “is married” and 
divorced many times in quick succession. Each time he is 
looking for something he missed the previous time, but, un- 
wittingly, losing something he did have that time. He is a 
“spoiled child,” culturally speaking. He wants to find a mate 
who will live in his own private world and tell him how 
perfectly wonderful a world it is. He doesn’t feel at home 
otherwise. 




sensitized and responsive to the nature and interests of his 
particular wife if he is to initiate an approach to sexual inter- 
course which will stimulate and arouse her into interaction. 


In the thirty years since I began to work on problems of 
marital adjustment, the most common cause of lack of re- 
sponse on the part of the wife has been the failure of the hus- 
band to be sensitive and responsive to the wife’s personality 
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and interests. ^‘Everything works- out wonderfully when we 
are on. .good terms/* the wives say^, or “When .he treats me as 
though I were somebody/* or “When he shows that I really 
mean something to him/* or (sadly enough) “When he is 
kind to me/* The chief reason why so many husbands fail here 
is that they do not understand. They feel injured ■ because 
their wives are less eager for intercourse than they, not know- 
ing these psychological differences and to what they point as 
requirements for courting. 

But these differences are a great gift to marriage. They force 
the husband to become interested in all that is important to 
his wife. Particularly, the wife’s concern for the baby increases 
his concern for the child. In order to have fully satisfactory 
sex relations, there must be reasonably satisfactory personal 
relations between husband and wife. When there is trouble 
between them, these physiological differences show in their 
reactions. The husband tends to say nothing and to grope for 
restoration of unity through sexual intercourse. The wife tends 
to talk it out and feels that sexual intercourse in the circum- 
stances would be a violation of relationship and of personality. 
In fact, the average wife cannot respond until the trouble is 
adjusted; that is, until the love-relation is in working order 
again. Since the sexual urge in the husband is usually strong 
enough to initiate a move to break a deadlock, and since a 
wife is usually suflSdently conditioned to her husband to want 
a fullness of relationship, there is a continuing coercion upon 
both husband and wife to deal creatively with all differences, 
to* keep the relation in good order. 

Most of the problems called “sex problems” are not literally 
such, but are problems that have to do with these valuings of 
husband and wife and with the reaction of each to the valu- 



equally by religious treatmeot. .1 here is the rircleal oi burying 
ihe past and making a fresh start with all the disturbances and 
apprehension this involves. There is the master of creative 
quarreling and the obligation to be considerate, But the prin- 
ciples and procedures are the same. It is a inaiicr of making 
thtgrom.^ik erf. love through creative intc,raciion more important 
than anything else and pyriing our best mtu iL Then there 
cannot be “my way,*': hut only this new may worked out to- 
ffcthcr through love. - " 


nings of a list of each of these as they |>ertain to marriage. 


Removing obstructive conditions: ■ 

Refraining from sharing such bteresU with other persons of the 

op{x>siie sex as are likely to draw one into a relationship that is a 
threat to the marriage rdatbn. We cm help to keep ourselves 
from entangling alliances by neper siming to share such implicat- 
ing interests with the oppmm sex as would lead to intimacy. 
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Good self-management whereby each takes care of those matters 
which affect his personal attractiveness r hanging up his ' clothes in 
his own closet, grooming, handling the taking of ' medicine and 
care of bodily discharges as unobtrusively as possible, appreciatively 
selecting clothing and various possessions, and other such matters. 

Never belittling each other by act, word, or implication before 
others, and never ‘‘selling the other out” for the sake of vaunting 
one's own ego or other self-interested cause. 

Never pointing out limitations in the family or background of 
each other, unless it becomes necessary to dispel illusions of the 
other which stand in the way of creative interaction, and then 
never with the intention of hurting, though it may hurt. 

Never flattering each other, nor building up confidence in areas 
where there is nothing to support it. Never deceiving for any 
reason. 

Halting the self on every occasion when one is inclined to feel 
that the other intended to hurt him and suspending judgment until 
the other has been given a full opportunity to interpret what he or 
she did. 

Speeding out-of-earshot when so angry or under such severe 
tension that an explosion is imminent. Whatever needs to be dealt 
with is better handled when one has not lost his temper or poise. 
One who has lost his temper is “not all there” It is not fair to 
deal with him until he is himself again. 

Building proraotive conditions: 

Such an organization of the personal program of husband and 
wife as will reserve sufficient time and energy for their relation- 
ships. 

Refraining from taking or announcing final positions, whether 
in the form of dictates, policies, plans, standards, or threats. 

Periodic examination of one's expectations and consequent dis- 
appointments in the light of the realities, the real persons, things, 
conditions with which one is actually living. 
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Keeping open die dmnncls' of fwlli free, and honest intcr- 
coininuoicaijon at whatever cost^ bwi using tact in selecting occa- 
sions and methexis. 

Frccjucnt txpfcssbii of appreciation of sfiecific asfKxts of each 
others of the ciciighi each keli in the other, and of other forms of 
love. 

Always having al least one new iiTiporiani interest in process of 





Chapter V 

THE TRUSTEES OF THE FAMILY 


Recently I was working with a businessman on a complex 
problem. He was under such tension that he needed some 
relief even before the problem was resolved. I asked him what 
form of recreation he would find the most releasing, enticing, 
and re-creating. His vigorous answer came instantly; “I would 
get more sheer fun and lift out of going on some kind of jaunt 
with first one of my boys and then the other than in any 
other way. I know. I’ve tried it. We have great times together.” 

Contrast the implications in this declaration with those in a 
statement made by an elementary teacher. Her school is in one 
of the better residential sections of the city. “Teaching in our 
school is an altogether different thing from what it was ten 
years ago when people here were mostly strangers to each 
other. Those first years of teaching were a sheer delight to me. 
But I don’t teach much any more. I can’t. I have to spend so 
much time getting the children back to something like normal. 
They’re dangerously high-strung, impetuous and notionate. 
I’ve unobtruMvely canvassed the home situations of all the 
children in my class. On the average, over half of them do 
not see either one of their parents during at least two days 
each week. They are sufficiently fed and clothed and other- 
wise equipped with material goods, but in all other respects 
they are left to drift and fend for themselves much of the 

S3 



in<iicap{)cd. Wiiat’s worse, it takes all ihc joy of our work 
[y heart aches so for these little clcscrlccl gamins*”" 

.OUE TEUSTEEilllP 

Of what are we parents the trustees? 

Chiefly of two things, each of svliich is of paramounl im- 
?rtaiice. First, we are trustees of per»ns— I'd" our children and 

! are 
andi- 

linns essc^ntial to creative intcractiofi ihroiigli which person' 
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motiiers. and fathers, hot e?en more important, the wife must 
mkf of the husband as father to the children and the 
husband of the wife as mother to the children. Taking care 
of each other means appropriate providing for physical needs 
and comforts. But it means much more too. It requires in- 
telligent, understanding concern for each other’s interests, am- 
bitions, condition, limitations, talents, enthusiasms, and prob- 
lems. As we have already noted, this involves the loving into 
being, the worshiping into being and expression, of un- 
guessed potentialities, each in the other. 

The kind of mother the children have depends substantially 
Upon what kind of trustee the husband is for the mother. The 
kind of father the children have is affected markedly by the 
kind of trustee the wife is for the father. When a man and a 
woman marry, each entrusts to the other the very best of him- 
self, not only what he is but what he may become. This is an 
enormous trust. To betray it means to deprive the children of 
part of their heritage. Father and mother must each keep in 
mind this trusteeship of the other when dealing with problems 
and decisions which concern such significant matters as choice 
of job, place of residence, extent and kind of outside activ- 
ities, divorce, social afSliations, and relations with school and 
church. 

There is another important aspect of the trusteeship of 
mother and father for each other. It involves the building up 
in the children by each parent of appreciation for the other 
parent. A parent who is left alone to head a family has a 
problem that can never be adequately solved. He cannot build 
up in his children an appreciation of his own values and valu- 
ings as well as could his mate. To try to do so may make him 
seem selfish or bigoted or conceited. A relative or a house 
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guest is likely to be in the same position unless the parents 
understand their trusteeship and make it a part uI their business 
to build up the appreciation of their children for the visitor 
whose values and valuing* are bound to seem strange at first, 
sometimes even eccentric. 

Children naturally tend to want what they like and to like 
those who give them what they want. Consaiucnily the parent 
who indulges them is the one whom they “love Irest.” The 
results of this are especially vicious if the indulgent parent 
sides with the children against the other parent. Such yielding 
of ground by cither parent is a betrayal of both the children 
and the other parent. Furthermore, it protects the children 
from experiencing that conflict of valuing* essential to growth. 

To fend oil fnjm a child such conflict of valuing* is one of 
the most irreligious things a parent can do. It alhiws the chil- 
dren to build a little world including only their likes and 
omitting their dislikes. They are not , stimulated and challenged 
to explore appreciatively the values and valuings of others. 
They are touchy rather than sensitive. They remain infantile. 
They do not learn how to enter into creative interaction. Even 
when legally adult, they continue to hunt for a world made 
up of what they like, what faels gc»od, what is easy or con- 
genial or favoring. Most crucial of all outcomes is the fact that 
they have not tkveioped the means of access to tire greatest 
values in life. ’ 

In the meantime, the parent whose values and valuings 
have not been understood or appreciated is tragically excom- 
municated so far as his hunily hfc is concerned. This stunts 
his life and that of each of the children, even though the chil- 
dren do not miss his valuings. 
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Teustees of Ocje Children 

**These arc my children, aren’t they? I guess I’ve got the 
right to do as I please with them.” Often we hear such an 
expression. To match it comes a frequent remark of children: 
“Well, believe me, when I have children of my own, 111 never 
treat them this way.” How wholly are “our children” ours ? 
Our notion of our equity in a child shrinks the longer we look 
into the matter. His biological and cultural inheritance con- 
tains much more of the nature and contributions of other per- 
sons than of our individual selves. When a child reaches ado- 
lescence he becomes vociferous about the differences between 
himself and us. By the time he leaves home, many associates, 
teachers, and leaders have had a marked influence upon him. 
Social forces and conditions only now emerging will modify 
or extend his operative environment in ways beyond our power 
of control. Finally, he is likely to choose a mate we would 
never have selected for him, to go into a vocation that seems 
a foreign land to us, and to announce beliefs that cause turmoil 
within us. 

In what way is a child ours? This is our question rather 
than how wholly he is ours. A child belongs to a parent only 
in the sense that the parent holds official status as the prime 
social agent for this particular child. As such, he is re- 
sponsible for providing indipidualized conditions of 
growth whereby the rudimental infant can mature progres- 
sively into an integrated, gladsome person. The child’s world 
is largely the-world-as-his-particular-parents-have-experienced- 
it. He is guided by appraisals of values, secular and re- 
ligious. No two parents are alike. The values and valuings of 
each differ from those of the other* No one parent is the same 
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very long. Hi$ values and valuings are always ciiaiiging. That 
is« they are if lie is really alive. Hence, no two children ever 
have exactly the same parents. 

Some inarriiai jwpk assert that they will not have children: 
‘*It is iwi great a rcsj’ionsibility in such days as these ” They 
are afraid to laconic trustees. Now, if being a ciiliural trustee 


parent. No c«ie is wise enough to undertake “to mold’ the 
namre of a child, or even to mold his cnviromiient Our ph 
is not to make the blueprint for his life and then build his 
character accordingly. Our job is to provide the conditions so 
that he can grow to the f'uil stature of his unique self, the like 
of whicli the world has never, before seen. 

Mary P. Follctt has given us a vivid- picture. of what is in- 
volved. She relates hrnv she went into her pasuirr one spring 
day. There she found a little plant that inmrsiinff. She 

did not lvni>w at all what i.t was or what it rr 
vine, tree, frai! annual, shrub, or riotous wtccI. She realized 
that she could do nothing to the plant itself. 1 
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of potentialities in his own unique environment. Growth is a 
wondrous thing. Man cannot make it. It is divine. We parents 
must try to understand it and serve it. We must be reverent 
toward it. We must commit ourselves to providing such condi- 
tions that fullness of growth can take place. We must keep 
our ideas, plans, and ideals subject to it. This takes great faith 
on the part of parents, faith that the Creativity of life will 
develop the full personality of the child if we but provide the 
conditions required by creative interaction. 

To be an appreciative parent, then, means to watch intelli- 
gently and reverendy the growth of the child while providing 
and improving the conditions which promote his growth. On 
the one hand, we must never try "‘to shape” the child, “to mold” 
his personality, or “to build” his character. To do so is certain 
to issue in a serious amount of stunting, perversion, or mal- 
adjustment. On the other hand, we dare not stand back with 
a complacent smile while he “unfolds.” 

But with all our devotion, our dealings are never directly 
with the child. He grows. We cannot make growth. We can 
only provide the conditions. The basic condition which under- 
girds and ramifies all other required conditions is participating 
membership in a group where there is appreciative interaction 
between the values of the child and the valuings of all the 
members. Beyond this, if growth is to issue in a maturity full 
of quality and meaning, the parents in the family must not 
allow any one value, however great, to be as important in the 
conduct of family life as is God, the Source of all values. 

What are some of the specific conditions, which we as parents 
can provide, which initiate and intensify creative interaGtion? 
Only a few of the possible many may be mentioned here, and 
only one or two concrete suggestions given for each. 
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Trustees of the Conditions of Growth 

The making of plans may be conducted by the family in .suck 
a may as to yield new pcdues and ualuings* 

For one thing, the family, while dealing with certain prob- 
lems, may be conducted as a council (whether or not so called). 
Before any decisions or plans or programs are made involving 
these problems, a council meeting is held wherein the values 
and valuings of each member pertinent to the situation in ques- 
tion are appreciatively presented and understood. Usually this 
involves a conflict of valuings in the form of a creative dis- 
cussion.® Decision cannot be made by majority vote— the mem- 
bers being too unequally qualified. Furthermore, agreement 
tends toward apathy or complacency. First, all valuings receive 
considerate hearing. Second, the group feels its way into some 
plan which seems worth trying out, knowing they can modify 
it as new insights come. Interaction creates family community. 

Regular occasions for experiencing the community of the family 
may be arranged. 

One current form is Family Night. In this case, the family 
reserves an evening or an hour or so after dinner on one cer- 
tain night each week for family interests and fun. Everyone 
tries to be his most interesting and attractive self in order to 
contribute his best to the family good time. The members may 
entertain each other or play games or sing togeth^, or have a 
family picnic. Another current form is the reserving of the 
hour or half hour immediately following dinner each day for a 
Family Hour, all the family whisking the dishes through so 
that everyone may partidpate from the start. 

The genial atmosphere of such occasions tends to break down 
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incipient resistances^ prejudices, hurts, moodiness, misunder- 
standings, and other hindrances to free self-expression. It en- 
courages release of the potentialities of every member. 

Tke entering of a new undertaking can transform and enrich 
the community of tke family. 

For example, the coming of a new baby can refocus the 
attention of all the members of the family upon providing the 
conditions of growth for one who is starting life. There are 
many things new to do and to appreciate. The whole family 
are coerced to develop into a closer knit organic whole wherein 
each co-operates with the others in new relations. The one who 
was youngest is no longer so. Common possessions must be 
differently divided. Future plans must be differently developed. 
There must be a reordering all through. Furthermore, new ele- 
ments are forcing personal transformations. The more mem- 
bers there are in the family, the more must each re-evaluate 
his previous values and Gainings. Even the baby has his own 
way with things and people! 

Person-to-person relations can be cultivated into richer growth. 

Both parents may reserve a minimum of ten minutes or so 
per day for person-to-person relations wdth each child. The 
time must be well chosen so that both parent and child can 
give himself over wholeheartedly to the chat or walk or game 
or whatever "form the creative interaction takes. No discussion 
of the routine of family business or of some specific misbe- 
havior should be permitted to intrude upon this priceless 
‘‘hour ” This period may .come at various times during the 
day, such as when riding downtown' with daddy or rushing 
in to chat with mother when: first home from school When- 
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ever it comes it can be a precious experience, precious, because, 
pregnant with value. 

Parents may help the children to a fairer estimate of the values 
and minings of older persons. 

Children soon learn that parents are likely to have some- 
thing disagreeable to say or to request them to do whenever 
the parents call them. Frequently when the children answer 
they run into an irksome task to be performed or a scolding 
for one not performed. I had to deal vigorously with myself 
in this particular at one stage in my parenthood. Aroused by 
the clever maneuverings of my children to avoid being reached 
by my callings, I checked my calls and was aghast at their 
lack of attractiveness and of value from the child’s point of 
view. I set out to train myself to call my children at least once 
for something which would obviously increase the quality and 
meaning of life for them for every c^Il which would seem to 
them to be only a disciplinary or managerial call. The change 
in sense of fellowship and spontaneity of expressiveness on 
their part was marvelous. 

Opening up new areas of interest to sharing by the whole 
family. 

The daily sharing of reading and of comment on current 
events, for instance, is quite clearly a great opportunity for 
interaction between values and valuings. 

These specific conditions here sketched illustrate only a few 
of the countless possibilities. The chapters to follow will dis- 
cuss certain others in detaih 
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Testing Ouit Trusteeship 

The first reaction of parents to this challenge to provide ade- 
quate conditions for creative interaction within the family may 
run like this: "‘Well, it sounds all right, but it is impracticable. 
It would take too much time ” 

This objection needs thinking through. First, is not the main 
business in life for parents that of providing the conditions of 
growth for their family? Earning the living and managing the 
household are exceedingly important, but they are only the 
chores of life. They, in themselves, do not produce vital values 
but rather provide some of the instruments required for the 
growth of vital values. It is easy for us parents to get lost here 
and wake up to find ourselves making these chores our ruling 
concern. 

Second, personality and culture grow only where there is 
creative interaction. Cotisequently, when we say that we have 
no time to do what is required to promote interaction of valu- 
ings we are saying that we have no time for the kind of living 
that truly counts. 

Lastly, such provision of conditions actually takes less time in 
toto. More investment of time is required at the start, but 
much, much less as the children grow older. This is true be- 
cause, first, in the various members of our families there occurs 
less maladjustment of the nonconstructive sort to drain our 
time and energy; second, the children sooner reach the place 
where they have committed themselves to something they feel 
is great and so are not slavishly subject either to current crazes 
: or to depersonalizing group pressures. ' 

This is illustrated in a minor way even in the plant world. 
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A. .tree ' well started takes less care than one neglected, for it 
develops within itself some considerable means of resistance 
to diseases and occasional drought. Consequently, our concern 
for time turns out to be a matter of deciding upon our prefer- 
ence between spending most of our time on the early construc- 
tive provision of the conditions of growth or on later corrective 
dealing with the disruptive results of early neglect. 

Signs of Growth 

What are some of the outward signs whereby we may know 
that creative interaction is occurring on a reasonably adequate 
basis in our families? 

The individual members of the family show more freedom and 
spontaneity of self-expression and are hampered by fewer frustrat- 
ing inhibitions. 

The valuings of members of the family are becoming more 
closely patterned by reality. The members are increasingly honest 
and trustworthy. They do not need illusions or fictions as crutches. 

The members of the family are acquiring the skills required for 
a higher level of creative interaction, such as a working under- 
standing of group procedures, larger and more accurate vocabulary, 
techniques for dealing with conflicts without experiencing negative 
fear, the scientific method of problem solving, and tact in making 
approaches to persons and groups. 

The interests of the members of the family are becoming mone 
diverse while still becoming more mutually supporting. 

The members are having the fullest and widest experience of the 
things which words designate {d) within the scope of the ability 
of each and {b) within the bounds of safety. This may be ex- 
pressed in another way: each is experiencing increase in the quality 
and meaning of life to the limits possible to him at the time. 
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\ . The appreciative consciousness of the members is increasing: so 

that they are sensitive and responsive to a wider range and deeper 
degree of reality. They are finding themselves more and more at 
home farther and farther from their original home. 

The organization and arrangement of the home are becoming 
increasingly conducive to creative interaction so that it occurs more 
easily, more frequently and more effectively, 
j There is increase in soundness and power of discrimination in 

regard to values. Because of this, the members show a progression 
I in the worth of what they have successively chosen as their ruling 

concern. Further, they show far more zest since they are devoting 
themselves to values they actually believe in. Hence they need less 
corrective discipline. Their sense of value and their devotion to 
what they consider of greatest value are increasingly directive over 
j their living. 

Members take keener delight in occasions marked by greater 
I creativeness in family interaction, such as the dinner hour, Family 

Council, and special family projects and celebrations. They hunger 
for these increases of the'*quality and meaning in life which such 
interaction brings. Mutual appreciation and reinforcement mount. 
So family unity and community deepen* 

As the members mature, there is a turning away from devotion 
to specific values and an intensifying of devotion to creative inter- 
i action which is the immediate source of all vital values. The 

family becomes more consciously God<entered, 

‘ ^ The Trustees OF THE Family Un-IT 

If the parents are to serve as effective trustees of their par- 
ticular family, the appropriate institutions of the community 
must operate effectively as trustees of the family as a whole. 
Chief among these institutions are the school, the government, 
and the church. Each has its own responsibilities toward the 
! ■ ■ ' ■ ’ . 


family, too complicated to discuss here. But it will be well to 
cite enough of these to put the individual family into the com- 
munity setting' of a fami^^ 

' The trusteeship of the school for the family involves a close 
co-operation of its educative efforts with those of the family, 
and adequate facilities for family education and guidance. The 
trusteeship of the government involves that plastic, co-opera- 
tive type of organization of the major interests of society which; 
prevents competition or conflict between these from becoming 
the sort which brings calamity to the family. It also requires 
the maintenance of such conditions of living in each commu- 
nity, as promote health, security, communication, and construc- 
tiveness. The ;tr,ustees,hip of the church, involves the provision 
of that kind of fellowship which nurtures the. religious growth 
of the heads, of families as these latter must provide for their 
children, in .their own homes. Further, it must work w:ith the 
parents in the home', guiding their efforts in .religious nurture. 
Again, 'it,. must .provide such' opportunities for '■ co-operative 
re-evaluation ■ of '^ experiences as will lead the devotions of pa.r- 
ents and children gradually to God, 

Because our country is committed to the democratic way of 
living and since parents ' form -the major part of the constitu- 
ency of each community, individual families can increase im-: 
measurably the adequacy of the trusteeships of community in- 
stitutions for the family by bringing the right sort of pressures 
to bear. Such pressures must grow out of sincere study of the 
situation and must be based upon a desire to build more fair 
and mutually supportive relations between all institutions and 
interests. This is to say, the community of families depends for 
its growth upon the creative interaction between all the inter- 
ests and institutions of which it is composed just as much as 
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does the individual family upon the interaction between values 
and valuings of all its several members. If culture is to grow in 
a community, families as families must provide the conditions 
for creative interaction between each other. This is the real 
purpose of the institutions of the co mm unity. 


Chapter ¥I 

GROWING APPRECIATION 


The Hart family have been at their beach cottage just long 
enough to change their clothes and do the necessary chores 
required to get things into running order. Now everyone is 
free to do as he pleases for the afternoon. The two little chil- 
dren rush for the sand with spades and buckets. Jack is off 
down the beach a mile to see what a crowd of people is excited 
about. Sally has gone over to a neighbor’s house to join the 
bunch of high school girls gathered there. Gordon is in the 
attic, adding two rare specimens to his insect collection. Mrs. 
Hart has looked at the bit of garden, greeted the neighbors, 
and is learning of the community plans for the next two weeks. 
Professor Hart is deep in a book on the present political situa- 
tion, a book he has been trying to get at for a month. Grand- 
mother is listening to an inspirational program on the radio. 
Each member of the family is experiencing satisfaction. No 
one of them would want to trade interests with any other one. 
Indeed, he cannot, for his interests are a part of his very self. 
What he appreciates claims him. What holds his attention 
makes up his world. 

It doesn’t make any difference how full this universe is of 
marvels. The only parts we can make ours are those we can 
appreciate. Consequently, our growth of appreciation is of 
great importance. There are three odd facts about appreciation. 
First, we can experience values many times without knowing 
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either what they are or even that they are present. The trouble 
with not knowing of the existence and nature of some value is 
that we cannot then do anything to maintain it or increase the 
growth of it. 

Second, we can know a great deal about values yet miss en- 
tirely the experiencing of them. The trouble with not feeling 
the value is that we then lack the most potent drive to work 
for this value, and for the increase of it. 

Third, once we have had a convincing taste of a value, it 
has a hold on us. Its appearance in a situation is bound to affect 
our behavior. We can put this more strongly: everything we 
do, all our behavior, is an effort on our part to bring ourselves 
into better adjustment to what toe experience as of value. 

What a vast difference there is between the appreciable 
worlds of a wise old person, of a young parent, and of an 
infant! Ail the arguments and lectures and memory verses in 
the world could never make the appreciable world of the baby 
into that of the young parent, nor could they make that of the 
parent into that of the ripe, old person. 

Appreciation does not come by wishing, impatient scolding, 
or sarcastic prodding. It comes only by growing. Our appreci- 
able world grows to the extent that our own appreciative con- 
sciousness grows. Of this we can be certain, our appreciative 
consciousness does grow, whether or not it is given under- 
standing cultivation. Nevertheless, the better the cultivation the 
better the growth. 

The Growth OF AppREaATioN 

First, let us trace through briefly the course of the growth 
of appreciation. Then later we shall want to distinguish the 
procedures by which this growth can best be promoted. 

The child starts out in life under the mastering control of 
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.bodily,:appetites. Nothing is so important as the satisfaction of 
these. NoWj of course, our bodily appetites continue to exert 
some control over our living to the end of our days. But the 
critical point in determining the degree of growth of apprecia- 
tion appears when we ask, “Are our bodily appetities, all or 
any one of them, given the place of first importance in our 
living?” If the answer is yes, then we are infants, culturally 
speaking, no matter whether our years number two, or twenty- 
two, or sixty-two. 

But every child who lives with parents who have themselves 
grown beyond cultural infancy develops away from this stage 
where he is under the dominance of bodily appetites. He grows 
into the second period, where a succession of specific values 
controls him. These values are of many sorts, trivial or great, 
concrete or ideational — an electric train or velocipede, a secret 
club or a chum, a place on the team or the first prize, becom- 
ing popular or getting a certain job, improving school spirit 
or correcting some great social injustice.^ The younger the child, 
the more tangible, immediate, and fleshly values must be if 
they are to be appealing. Also this small person confuses values 
with things, believing that so long as certain things are within 
his reach he has what he wants. For instance, he comes to feel 
that a certain house is home and may become actually ill when 
taken from it. 

The child gives his first loyalty at any one time to that some- 
thing which he feels is of the most worth to him: This con- 
tinues until some crisis shows up his specific value as disap- 
pointingly cheap or false or empty. The thing he has counted 
upon most fails him. This crisis may be relatively trivial or 
severe. It may be one episode or a series of shocks. It cannot 
injure him seriously or stunt his growth, however, if he is Mv- 
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ing in a genuinely religious family. It will only induce a re- 
e¥aluation of the things in life that seem important to himj 
followed by the choice of some other specific good to which 
he will now give his supreme allegiance. 

This progression of supreme loyalties goes on for a number 
of years. The individual’s devotion is shifted from one value 
now-become-deflated to another specific objective now-allur- 
ingly-fullof-promise. Each time this happens, fresh evaluations 
take place. 

Gradually the child develops his own table of measures. He 
becomes more particular about what he invests himself in. His 
tests for what is of value may be adequate or inadequate, false 
or true, but whatever they are he lives by them. His apprecia- 
tions become organized into attitudes, habits, procedures, and 
ideals. These are his valuings, the things he goes by in all that 
he does and thinks and feels when interacting with other 
persons. 

Many persons get no farther in growth than this~the giving 
to some one specific good or interest the supreme control over 
their living. Their ruling concern may be sculpture, solving a 
scientific problem, getting rich, starring in the movies, service 
to others, or raising dahlias. The specific value to which they 
give supreme allegiance may be a noble one and they may do 
much good in the world through their devotion to it. But they 
are bound to do evil also, as we saw in the discussion of ideals. 

To allow any one “good” to monopolize us is to tangle or 
destroy other parts of the web of meaning which connects us 
with all value, actualized or still potential It results in block- 
ing the growth of appreciation. In time it issues in impover- 
ishment and: the' destruction, of ' old values. 

' There are, •nevertheless, two powerful reasons :for our'' per^ 
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sisting tciideacy to make a, god out of some specific “good” 
First, we already know tad like the satisfying taste of this 
“good” to which we are now devoting ourselves, but we do, mi 
know the taste of those other values that lie ahead calling for 
growth of appreciation. We tend to mistrust the unknown., .. 

Second, our living has become completely arranged with this 
present “good” in the dominant place. Our books, our apart- 
ment, our friendships, the children’s school, our business con- 
nections— everything is “sitting pretty.” Hence, to grow toward 
greater values , would involve some scrapping of present ar- 
rangements and a reordering of our living. This disturbance 
of accustomed ways is irritatcdly resisted by most of us. “If 
Fm satisfied, why change?” 

CULTIVATINO THE GrOWTH OF APPRECIATION 
Some Guiding Principles 

Fortunately for our children and other associates, me mnnot 
impose our oum mines upon them* A is in a situation 

where Mr. B is the balance of power, Mr. A may have to give 
lip and hand service to Mr. B’s values# but this does not mean 
that these values have a hold on him. A guest may feel com- 
pelled to go to a lecture or. to; play a game which means less 
than nothing to him; he begrudges the time and energy. A 
child goes through the motions of washing his hands and face 
not because he loves cleanliness nor because “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” but because he mighty well knows he has 
to. But isn’t he relieved on the days that mother is downtown! 

Each palue must ma\e its omm.may into the living of per- 
sons. This is true of smaU values like spinach or a pet dog and 
of great values like democracy and God. Therefore, in foster- 
ing the growth of our children,' we. have ever to hold in mind 
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that our job is that of promoting the growth of 
not that of promoting certain specific values. 

We are culturists, not salesmen. Our children 
note when we take the wrong approach. How many times 
they say to us something like this, “Well, dad, you haven’t 
sold me on that yet by a long way!” This requirement that 
we spend our main effort on promoting growth of appreciation 
instead o£ on promoting specific values is the first principle. 

A second principle which must govern our efforts in cul- 
tivating appreciation is this: We must start where the child is 
at the time. However glorious a certain issue of the newspaper 
may be to daddy because it contains news that is deeply heart- 
ening, it is glorious to baby only because it makes such aston- 
ishingly interesting noises when it is crumpled and torn to 
pieces. It is going to take many steps in growth of appreciation 
before the newspaper-tearing baby becomes a newspaper- 
reading person. 

Swift growth of appreciation is not based on skipping values, 
not on becoming superficially sophisticated. It is based on an 
eager, dynamic, but thorough living-through of each value in 
the progression of values. The more wholeheartedly we live 
through any one value the more quickly we discover its faults 
and limits. Then, when we leave it behind, there is no nostalgia 
or repression. The growth which resulted through it has made 
us capable of appreciating the new elements in the next value 
to which we give first place in our living. 

We can see the truth of this principle clearly in a negative 
application. When a parent tries tenaciously to force a child to 
devote himself to a value he is not yet ready to appreciate, such 
as studying the violin, the child finally turns not only against 
violin playing and music, but also against the parent. The child 
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appreciation^ 
are quick to 
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and '.parent become avowed antagonists. Until this situation is 
corrected, there is an impasse. The only means by which the 
value may find its way into the child’s organism are closed for 
the time being. This is a fairly com.mon occurrence during 
adolescence. 

Such an impasse may come also between a husband and 
wife. Once a wife came to me complaining of the incurable 
stubbornness of her husband. She reported that he roared 
“Nol” to every suggestion she made, no matter what it con- 
cerned. Study of the situation revealed the fact that the reac- 
tion-time of the husband was so much sloww than that of the 
wife that he could not think out at a moment’s notice all that 
might be involved in her suggestions. Consequently, he feared 
what he might become involved in if he gave assent. He chose 
the security of an instant, final ‘‘No!” which at least made him 
sound like a man of action and judgment. As was rather 
human, he had projected his mistrust of his own power of 
judgment over on his wife. He told me that he could not 
count on her, on what she might be “cooking up ” The de- 
velopment of a procedure for the presentation of suggestions® 
(which are one form of valuings) proved of material aid in 
this case. 

Always we must start where the individual is. Sufficient 
readiness for appreciation must be developed before nem ualues 
can be successfully introduced. is a gradual process. 

Some Procedures 

Certain procedures for promoting growth of appreciation 
make their chief contribution through in tke child^ 

*The term child is used to simplifsr tlbe explanations. The procedures, how- 
ever, are workable at all age levels. 
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ati/areness of an unfamiliar value ^ some through giving him a 
convincing taste of a new value^ and still others through in- 
creasing kis discrimination concerning an already chosen valuei 
Probably in any one experience, any one effective procedure 
makes all three types of contribution to the growth of apprecia- 
tion, but some procedures seem to emphasize one aspect more 
than the others. 

A. Awakening Awareness 

Procedure #i. Awakening awareness by putting the child in 
situations where he gets “the feel” of the impelling devotion back 
of the behavior and the achievements of certain persons. 

Practical examples of this procedure may take any one of 
countless forms: viewing some valuable private collection, 
reading true accounts of courageous loyalty, visiting a certain 
section of a museum, an excursion to a locality where some- 
thing held to be important to the community is going on, 
helping father put his cherished tools away. 

The important thing here is not so much getting informa- 
tion about the values in detail as getting the feel of the devo- 
tion of the people toward what they cherish. 

Procedure #2. Awakening awareness by having the child live 
as a participant member in a devoted group. 

Much of our discussion so far has dealt with this procedure, 
the most important of all in the cultivating of appreciation. 
A few things need to be emphasized here, however. One is that 
it must be a nondeliberate procedure. We parents will fail 
when we try “to set an example ” Our attention is then on 
ourselves or on the child or on his mistakes instead of on the 
object of our devotion. The essential thing to do in this case 
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is to' give our wholehearted,- iutelligeot devotion to that 
in which we believe. 

Further, we must not try to drag the child into participation. 
When he has got the feel of the quality and meaning of our 
devotion he mil begin to as\ questions. Only then is it time 
for us to try to help his understanding, for only then is there 
the required readiness. 

When he asks questions, we must try to answer them as 
simply and honestly as we can. Especially we must not take 
advantage of his early questions to pour out a suppressed flood 
of all the things we want him to be sure to know about the 
object of our devotion. If a child sees that his parents care so 
much for something that they will deny themselves for it, he 
is bound to think this something worth a tremendous lot. 
When he feels that way he will keep at us until he finds out 
what it is we think is worthy of all our doing. 

B. Giving a Convincing Taste ^ 

Procedure #3. Seeing to it that the child has direct experiences 
of the value-in-mind instead of tal\ about it. The experiences must 
be such as to convince him of its worth. 

Family living is so arranged that the child gets deeply con- 
vincing tastes of each selected value. Thus, each value speaks 
for itself. However, note this: there must be no contrived 
habituation of a child in respect to particular points of view, 
ideals, or beliefs. This would bind his mind. It would stunt 
his growth and that of his society. His ideas, ideals^ and prin- 
ciples must emerge progressively as precipitates of his own 
experiences, direct and vicarious, individual and group. 

There are values, however, which can be introduced through 
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habituation. For instance, the family’s program for Sunday 
mornings can be planned so that the child is introduced to 
Sunday as the most delightful day of the week or the worst 
day. The Sunday morning time schedule, breakfast menu, 
parental dispositions, family singing or other activities, kind 
of connections with church, all these and other details make 
up an order of living that gives a definite habituation in the 
taste of the value Sunday. It rests with the parents to deter- 
mine what kind of taste their particular program is to give. 

Again, through instituting the Family Council already dis- 
cussed, the child can be habituated to the fun and values pos- 
sible in settling differences through a special kind of activity, 
creative discussion. This can happen long before he has any 
idea of the significance of the whole process or has ever heard 
of the value democratic procedure. 

Procedure Encouraging the child to try out the new values 
under circumstances which he feels insure his safety or promise 
greater satisfactions, while supplying understanding guidance. 

Obviously, a child cannot choose a value he does not appre- 
ciate. He requires a personally conducted tryout of the new 
value, some guided experimentation with it, and appropriate 
reinforcement during his new adventure until he has tasted it 
deeply enough to convince him that this new way is better. 

These are very long steps for children— to turn from self- 
amusing, destructive pranks at Halloween to activities that are 
fun for all concerned; to exchange the satisfactions of the 
"spoiled child,” the bully, the show-off, or the "angel child,” 
lor the values that come through considerate give-and-take re- 
lations with dieir peers and family; and to meet time-plans. 

The guiding parent first studies out some effective way to 
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help the child take the immaneat overlong step. Then he and 
the: child, in the spirit o£ stirring adventure or promising ex- 
periment, develop a plan-of-actioa for the tryout. The parent 
assists skillfully during this psychic birth of the child’s appre- 
ciation of sounder sources of value. Some births are protracted! 

C. Increasing Discriminative Judgment Concerning a Chosen 
Value 

Procedure #5. By encouraging the child to live through a value 
as wholeheartedly as possible. 

This procedure has been mentioned earlier. It is an indis- 
pensable one, although there are a £cw cases where it cannot 
be used, cases where injury of some serious sort would result. 
But, in general, learning more and more about a chosen value 
through experiences of all appropriate sorts is the best way of 
securing promotion to the next level q£ value. There are, then, 
no grounds for sentimentalizing, idealizing, or unwarranted 
love. If guided with understanding, it is a good procedure to 
carry children out of crushes, crazes, fads, unworthy hobbies, 
“smart” opinions, conceited positions, unworthy friendshi^^^^^ 
and so on. 

However this living-through is carried on, whether actually 
or imaginatively, the child must have within himself some re- 
sources by which to appraise the outcomes of his wholehearted 
devotion to his chosen “good,” He cannot “come to his senses” 
unless he has some! This means that he has already had 
enough convincing tastes of sound values in related areas of 
interest to result in a final aversion whenever the chosen value 
is actually unworthy. 
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Procedure #6. Increasing discriminating judgment by intro- 
ducing the child into some situation where his chosen value is 
thrown into marked contrast with the chosen value of some other 
person or sometimesj better still, of c group. 

One of the most marked experiences of this procedure 
comes when a little child first attends the nursery school at 
public or church school. But the experience can be induced 
many times also through inviting a particular guest into the 
home or through having the child go as a guest elsewhere. 
Again, it can come through biographical reading. The point 
is that the child has a specific experience of seeing himself in 
contrast to someone who has a different value. 

This procedure might have been called “inducing a conflict 
of valuings,” a matter we have already stressed as essential to 
growth. The parent who overprotects his children from such 
conflicts of valuings with those who are different or disagree 
is doing them irreparable harm. It is better that the children 
have a bit too strong an experience than that they somewhat 
lack it 

Our present social conditions, which seek to enforce almost 
slavish conformity concerning what is to be thought worth 
while, are serious barriers in the way of growth of appreciation^ 
So are those parents who praise their children and give them 
whatever they ask regardless of the realities of the situation. 
All such factors result in stunting of personality, which in 
turn impedes creative interaction with other persons. 

Procedure #7. Increasing discriminative judgment by encour- 
aging the exploring or inventing attitude toward whatever is new, 
strange, different, uncongenial, or seemingly impossible/ ■ 
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Thtis procedure is essential in supporting the previous one, 
as well as for general use. 

The crude, childish reaction to anything different or un- 
congenial is well termed a signal reaction. This means that 
the untrained person reacts instantly with an expression of 
aversion to anything that is unfamiliar or not liked. Sometimes 
the individual is so infantile that he believes he can horribly 
punish the unliked object by showing his utter dislike for it. 
He kicks doors, calls strange persons and things bad names, 
and refuses new food without tasting it. He feels that this is 
the maximum level of treatment. Psychologists have a name 
for these individuals, no matter what their age — spoiled chil- 
dren, They have not been trained away from signal reactions 
to exploratory ones. 

This procedure consists partly in preparing children ahead of 
time for any experience which has an unusually strange or 
unliked element, preparing them to meet it with curiosity and 
challenge. It consists also in living it through with them (to 
the extent that this is appropriate) so that they will get the 
feel that can come through companionship in adventure to- 
ward new values. 

We might put it this way : they are first led to deal with 
those aspects of the new value which are known to them and 
which they can tolerate; then gradually their exploring is ex- 
tended to the less well-known elements. If successful, this pro- 
cedure develops constructit/e organic set toward dealings with 
things strange, unlikable, and awesome. It makes for courage 
in going beyond conformity, complacence, fixations, and those 
other states which are half-deaths. 

We need to watch for these infantile signal reactions in our- 
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selves and our children. They are manifestations of lack of 
appreciative response. 

Co-operative Evaluation 

All the procedures just presented are shaped to one end. 
They are the means of bringing about a more concentrated 
experience of interaction between the valuings of persons and 
groups than everyday living automatically provides. When 
used to help the child, they enable him to see his own valu- 
ings (habits, interests, attitudes, ideals, and all the rest) 
through the eyes and experience of other persons. 

Although co-operative evaluation is usually carried on 
through discussion, it can be done when not a word is spoken. 
Suppose a respected relative or the teacher of our children 
comes to visit the family. Do we not see things in the behavior 
of our children that we never saw before? No word of criticism 
is spoken. It is even likely that the relative or teacher thinks 
no criticism. But we odrselves see things through the eyes of 
the outsider, that is, we do if we are honest and sensitive. 

When children enter a new school, this silent co-operative 
evaluation always goes on to some extent. If our children are 
not received as friends by the children of the most worth-while 
families, we can call the community bad names, of which it 
no doubt deserves some. But if we have the stamina to face 
reality, we see some things about the personalities of our 
children that we did not see before. Some of their valuings 
are in distressing conflict with the valuings of this new com- 
munity. We must recognize the unworthy as weU as the 
' worthy. ^ 

Important consequences follow genuine creative interaction 
and co-operative evaluation. For one thing, the individual per- 
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:soii ; or group appreciates more vividly the values which exist 
for, him right bow. CoBsequently, he experiences more of the 
■quality' and meaning of life. Second^ the individual comes to 
feel “at home” with the realities of life, and with an ever- 
increasing scope of them. Again, the individual reaches the 
level where he usually anticipates the unknown with far more 
thrill than fear. He has some sense of how Creativity works. 
Finally, the individual grows toward God. Progressively, he 
savors and serves, first, some of the lesser, next some of the 
greater, and then some of the greatest human values. Finally, 
he grows to the place where he understands the limits of all 
specific human goods and gives his deepest devotion not to 
any “highest good” as he has done heretofore, but to the 
Source of all value, which is the Creativity of God. 

We can sum it up this way. Creative interaction develops 
our appreciative consciousness, on the one hand, and the ap- 
preciable order of our world, on the other. 

The love-form of creative interaction is peculiarly {K>tent in 
the maturing of appreciations. The conditions of living within 
a genuine family promote this love-form of creative interac- 
tion more effectively than any other conditions. Family life is 
the chief means of religious nurture. Hence, it becomes at once 
apparent how devastating it is to a family to have any one of 
its members excluded from such interaction, whether by his 
own self-interest, by outside circumstances, or by any other 
cause. Each member has unique resources for tlie enriching 
and the growth of the family. Each has his own unprecedented 
combination of valuings. A husband or a wife who allows 
himself to be preoccupied unduly, a mother who turns over 
much of the care of her children to others, or a father who 
thinks that the bringing up of the children is the mother’s 
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affair— these are examples of neglect of the life line of the 
family. They involve neglect of the conditions which provide 
for the work of God in family life. 

Growing Appreciation of God 

What does all this discussion about the growth of apprecia- 
tion have to do with the child’s coming to appreciate God? 

The growth of appreciation of human values is the essential 
foundation for the growth of appreciation of God. It is a pro- 
gressive process, we have said. The early “first values” of the 
child are not within seeing distance of that First Value deemed 
worthy of the devotion of all men, God. Yet the way in which 
the child devotes himself to all those specific goods to which 
he gives his first loyalty during his years of growth will de- 
termine largely the way in which eventually, when he is ready 
for it, he will devote himself to God. 

Religion has been degraded by being represented as some- 
thing anyone can have, even a small child. Religion is a cer- 
tain way of living. It is sufficiently difficult to sound out the 
very depths of us. Young children cannot be religious. For 
that matter, they cannot be citizens. It takes a long period of 
growth and guidance to develop a child into an individual 
rightfully called a citizen. It takes fully as long a period of 
growth and guidance to develop a child into a person right- 
fully called -religious. 

Children cannot live religiously until their appreciations 
have matured sufficiently to make great transition in rul- 
ing concerns ^ frotn. specific goods to the creative Source of all 
This, we have said, is brought about through creative 
interaction. Helping the child to make this transition by way 
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•of ''a sequence' of loyalties to ever and ever ' higher , goods ' is " 
religious nurture* 

■ We are not intending to say here that parents^ if they are 
to succeed^ must think of God as the ‘‘Creativity of life,” as the t' 
“Source of all goods,” and as “Creative Love.” Nor, in order 
to promote religious growth, must they think of God as “best 
experienced at the human level through creative interaction.” 
God is always more than any of n$ can comprehend. Never- 
theless, children grow into religious persons through creatine 
participation in the lining of a denoted groups regardless of 
what theological terminology is used. The religion of the fam- 
ily is not the religion of the children but that of the parents. 
Devoted parents are always expressing their valuings, both in- 
tentionally and unintentionally, including their lesser valuings 
together with their master valuings concerning God. All the 
expressions of the actual valuings of the parents are the educa- 
tive influences which are at work every minute of every day 
in the lives of their children. 

Religious nurture, then, depends not only on (i) a certain 
^ind of interaction between members of the family^ which is 
the work of God. It depends also on (2) the nature of the 
valuings of the parents^ particularly of their valuing of God, 
and (3) the sincere, wholehearted expression by the parents of 
their devotion to Creativity, The value-habits and value-ideals 
of all the members of the family come bumping and clashing 
against, or flowing and mixing with, the value-habits and 
value-ideals of each of them. This forces each to reappraise 
his values, discarding some here, modifying some there, and 
strengthening others. He is forced by this interaction with 
other persons either to find adequate reasons for that in which 
he believes or to change his point of view. He is forced to 
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develop continuously new forms of appreciative response. As 
time goes on, he is made aware of what all the others hold 
to be of first importance. He has an opportunity to observe 
the outcomes of their several loyalties because of his continued 
dealings with every member of the group. Thus he is guided 
ever on toward God, not by talk about God but by sharing 
living with those who sincerely try to put God first in all 
they say and feel and do. 


Chapter VII 

BUDGETING OUR ' RESOURCES 


O'Be of the easiest ways to jEind out what we actually believe 
to., be. most, important is to find out how^ we spend our re- 
sources. .Each.of us has, six sorts of things in life which he 
may spend. ' 

Time.: days, weeks,, months, years; vacations; minutes while wait- 
ing,. and so on. . 

Energy: as ' expressed in interests whether these are^ phys.icah. in- 
tellectual, social, spiritual, or other. 

Abilities: talents; aptitudes; skills; poise; and so on. 
hpace: such as is' within his': control: walls and floor space in his 
. : " own room '..or office; ' desk; 'drawers; shelves; closets; owned 
„ .' .ground; seats ..at performances; there are many examples. 
Property: tools; clothing; house; whatever one legally owns, or 
controls. 

Money: negotiable papers;, cash;, excess materials which can. ^ be 

sold or traded; and so on. 

This sixth resource is. dijfJerent from, all the others. If is ' 
worthless in itself. It can be so. spent as to increase the others. 
With it, we can often Buy materials, inventions, or services 
which make our own time, energy, abilities, space, or prop- 
erty go much further. Or it. can be spent \so as to. decrease our 
resources considerably without rendering .equivalent value. 
Examples are buying, a 'house too large for :Our needs, .sus-; 

■■■ . ii6 . 



tai0ing a meaningless membership in an expensive club, sub- 
scription to a fat magazine with indifferent contents, and a 
hobby dealing with trivial things. 


Most of us are so situated in life that a rather large propor- 
tion of all these resources is required for the mere continuance 
of life. We have no choice about this portion except to see 
that it is invested as wisely as possible. But after the minimum 
requirements for existence are met, what do we do with the 
rest of our resources? The answer to this reveals almost beyond 
doubt where our treasure is. What do we have time for? space 
for? money for? Upon what do we spend our energies? our 
abilities? What values are yielded by our properties? 

The Significance of Buixseting 

There are occasions when we spend our resources “without 
thinking,” that is, without evaluating. We are not deliberate 
traitors to those ruling concerns to which we have committed 
all we are and all we haVe, Rather, on such occasions we are 
not alert to the fact that our spending has important bearings, 
for good or ill, upon what we cherish most. 

Examples of such unintentional abdication from our com- 
mitments are legion. We may write a check to contribute to 
the support of some group that is trying to do away with child 
labor and then about-face by buying goods priced so cheap 
that one should suspect production under inhuman conditions. 
Or one of us may have said to himself, “All the fellows seem 
to be going in strong for bridge these days, but I just can’t see 
it for myself.” Yet within a month, he finds himself all 
equipped and signed up for bridge once a week. He didn’t 
decide. He drifted into it, pushed by the pressures of the 
.neighbors.' V' ■ : 'O' 
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The drilling thing about budgeting and spending resources 
IS that these activities can facilitate our access to many of those 
values wkch we feel are most worth while. Some families 
seem to have fallen into the false notion that a budget is an 
entirely disagreeable instrument which so restrains and forbids 
that It shuts all the joy out of living. If a budget is worked 
out with reasonable intelUgence and appreciation, however k 
-rv^ exactly the opposite purpose. It makes possible ma’ny 
values not viathin our reach so long as our spending of rl 
sources continues to be uncontrolled. 

Budgeting our time, energy, abiUties, space, property and 

money, then means deciding which are the greater Tnd which 
the lesser values in life to the end of limiting or excluding ex- 

the greater. This involves sacrifice of a sort, for we do have 
ZaZrff there is no essential 

oraer to get what we care more about. 

All this sounds like nothing more than plain good business 
Business is business. Is there anything about it that needs aTy 

S'Stlherr^ frotn a family living its religion.? As a matter 
of fact, there is probably no part of family life where the 
ssues are more clearly drawn between religious 14 ^70 

Tt A^b“u Vt "tir resources' 

At the bottom of the whole matter are our « If we are 

physicaUy and socially healthy and if we are living in the 

eforang us into mteraction with others. In turn this inter- 

Ss°ffrowth4?*^^^ out sensitivities and responsiveness. With 

Wer 4^ts d These 

nts drive us more unremittingly into interaction 
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with others. What is more, they frequently involve us in long 
and complicated forms of interaction, such as citizenship and 
marriage. Fortunately for mankind, there are these coercions 
of our wants that force us into creative interaction. 

Now we reach the second implication in the chain. The 
more our wants force us into interaction with others, the more 
we are forced to discover and use our present resources, or to 
develop additional ones. We are created and re-created. But 
this creation is not by our wants directly, but by the inter- 
action with others required in the fulfilling of wants. With 
few wants, there is little growth. But great wants bring great 
growth. They force us to appreciate our resources more ob- 
jectively and to improve them. The kind of wants we have 
not only manifests the kind of persons we are, but also the 
kind of persons we are becoming. 

Again another link. The kind of wants we have largely de- 
termines the kind of persons and groups with which we shall 
interact. Persons are mui!lially attracted by common and recip- 
rocal wants and interests, in the form of appetites, hobbies, 
ideals, or great causes. So the nature and intensity of our 
wants determines what persons and groups shall to some 
extent make up our social environment. If our wants are such 
as to require the development and expansion of more ability 
for the kind of interaction that will satisfy them, then we 
shall find ourselves more and more associating with persons 
of ability. If 1they require more moneys then we shall find our- 
selves dealing with moneyed persons. If our chief wants are 
directed toward one narrow area of we shall 

find the circle of our associates narrow and specialized. Wants 
■direct our connectiom with others. ... 

' But all appreciative people: have more wants than : can ,b^ 
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satisfied. 'Noae ,of m has time eooiigh or energy or" space' or 
ability enough to take care of, and make use of, all the things 
that we^ feel we want. This brings us to another, link in this 
chain of implications. This link, tCNO, is fortunate for mankind. 
We are forced to choose, to evaluate. We cannot evaluate, how- 
ever, without two things: (i) appreciation of values repre- 
sented in various '‘goods” from among which we must choose 
some and (2) a set of measures by which we can decide what 
is most worth while. We are forced to deal u/ith the better and 
the u/orse, and to find out what makes some things better and 
others worse. We shall always make mistakes. The younger 
we are the more superficial and fleshly will be our choosing. 
The older we are the more narrow and biased will be our 
selection unless we have lived under the control of creative 
interaction. 

Now, the budgeting of our resources is the practical process 
that brings this long, strong chain of implications to the con- 
sciousness of the parents, and gradually to the children as they 
mature. Actually, “Family Budgeting of our Resources” is 
another name for the education of our wants anddoyaltks*^ 
If we parents do not realize these deeper issues underlying 
the business aspects of the practical matter, we shall have 
missed the best of it. But whenever we do have these things 
in mind, the budgeting of resources becomes another area 
where Creativity is at work. 

Some Guiding Principles and Procedures 

I. The parents are not .rightfully the lords of the exchequer, 
imperiously granting, refusing, or “allowing/’ They are the agents 
of values. They are the tmstees of those conditions which shape 
wants and guide the forces-" which drive toward their ^satisfaction. 
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Whea a pareat assumes the right to grant or deny requests 
according to his own will or whim, his children are bound 
many times to consider him ‘‘an old meany.” Adolescents 
in such a situation become bitter because they feel that it is 
just the idiotic or mean notion of the parent which keeps him 
from letting them have what “everybody else has.’’ But when 
the parents help the children to feel the values behind all that 
is said and done, and to see that the parents thenoselves are con- 
trolled by these values in budgeting and spending, the children 
come to realize that they are dealing with values^ their parents 
being agents for the values, not diaators or misers. 

2. Part of the work of parents is to provide conditions which 
generate and strengthen healthy wants so that the children will be 
forced to interact creatively with others while they earn or achieve 
their wants, and do so with sufficient initiative, persistence, and 
appreciation to bring fulfillment. 

Parents have to guard against being sentimental in the 
matter of dealing with their children’s wants. If a parent has 
neglected his children in some other way, he is likely to be 
softheaded in dealing with their spoken wants. Without real- 
izing it he is compensating through indulgence for some 
previous neglect. Again, a parent may have had certain strong 
wants that were never satisfied and so indulges himself 
through indulging his children. Another common example 
of draining \ll the virility out of the wants of children is the 
parent whose vanity or sense of insecurity leads him to give 
his children everything that any other child has. 

When parents make the satisfaction of wants too easy for 
their children or when they incite the child to want what 
normal development does not yet require, they actually drain 
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from their children the magnificent power-ofiwants which 
otherwise would force them to try to earn the fulfillment of 
their own wants. 

Since the appreciations of the children of indulgent parents 
are thereby kept immature, the children arc not able to realize 
that their parents are essentially selfish. They call them by en- 
dearing terms in order to keep them indulgent. Often without 
knowing they do it, such children ‘work” their parents un- 
scrupulously. Worst of all, the attention of the children is on 
whatever specific things they now think are good and on the 
parent whom they regard as the source of these “good” things 
which come so easily. They are learning little of creative inter- 
action or of the true Source of all “goods ” 

3. The actual plans developed for the spending of time, energies, 
ability, money, and other resources of the family should be worked 
out as co-operatively as the abilities of the several members allow. 

As soon as a child is old enough t6 realize that money will 
buy him something he wants he is old enough to kegin to 
feel some responsibility in the expenditure of family resources. 
As soon as he is old enough to appreciate consciously how good 
it feels to have daddy pick him up to carry him when he is 
very tired he is old enough to begin to help take care of the 
energies of others. 

Necessarily there are limits for the co-operative participa- 
tion of children in budget making. In most families certain 
items on each schedule of the group of family budgets must 
always remain the private business of the parents. Examples of 
such items are provisions for special arrangements to care for 
some defect in one of the members, better not discussed, to 
care for private aspects of the husband-wife relationship, and 
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to care for some complicated condition which would confuse 
or frighten the children. Children need training in the appre- 
ciation of the values of others even where these are not known. 
However, aside from these specific items, the children should 
be acquainted with the general state of the family resources. 
It is not their fault that they grow more and more selfish if 
the parent is too proud or sentimental or selfish to tell them 
the truth and so give them one more opportunity to learn to 
deal with reality. If a parent lets them spend money lavishly 
on dates, trips, equipment, or eating at expensive places with- 
out telling them that the family is scraping along buying sec- 
ondhand suits, w^orking too hard, and using up every penny 
of savings, the parent is seriously injuring his children. Such 
children manifest the outcome in social maladjustment. 

A neighbor reported indignantly the case of a family where 
her daughter had visited. The parents of this family had sent 
written orders to all their children not to come home again to 
visit unless they had corresponded about it first and received 
an invitation. My neighbor asked, *"Did you ever hear of such 
an inhuman mother and father? And the children are all 
their own, too!” 

This spectacular story aroused my suspicion. I found that 
the parents had been very indulgent with the children during 
their early years at home. They had struggled and scrimped, 
but had never realized that they were actually deceiving the 
children and cheating them out of growth in appreciation by 
not telling them the true state of the family resources. 

As it happened, the children during their early years had 
had associates who were brought up to be considerate. So there 
had been no revealing catastrophes. But when, these young 
people went away to school they had joined a crowd that 
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.thought it was, the' height of fua to be sophisticatedly .noa- 
chalant and cheeky. One of their pet diversions consisted in 
descending upon someone’s home with no concern as to what 
effect this might have on the plans or condition of the members 
of the family. It was their way to make whatever use of the 
furniture they pleased, raid the icebox without invitation, bor- 
row books without permission and otherwise maraud. If they 
did not happen to like the entertainment provided by the host 
and hostess, they would show their boredom even to the point 
of refusing to participate. In such cases they entertained them- 
selves, sometimes by splitting up into petting parties, some- 
times by sauntering out of the house for a while. It never 
seemed to occur to them that they were imposing. In fact, 
they were complacently satisfied with themselves. In our terms, 
they were infants from the point of view of growth of appre- 
ciation. In everyday language, they were crude and uncouth. 

In this family the mother was undergoing a period of near- 
illness. The father had written the children of the mother’s 
lowered vitality. Notwithstanding, they with their uncivilized 
horde descended upon the family just the same. They did so 
without any effort to adjust their activities to the resources of 
the family, whether of energy, of money, of time, or of other 
items. Remonstrance only brought sophisticated wisecracking. 

No one who has had his home invaded by such a rabble 
can blame the parents lor their edict. Issuing the edict was not 
their mistake. That had occurred long before when they had 
failed to let the children know the limitations of the real con- 
ditions and so take their share in carrying the loads, as well as 
in enjoying the benefits, of the family. There had been prac- 
tically no training in creative interaction. What else could the 
adult-children show but their extreme emotional immaturity? 
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The worst of it is that the creative interaction necessary to 
bring about growth is not so easily accessible to legally adult 
young people. They do not recognize or understand the 
foundations for enriching human relations. It is not the things 
that children are given that make their social life rich, but 
rather their ability to participate in creative interaction and 
the quality of personality that grows out of such participation. 

Creative Budgeting 

We cannot here discuss the mechanics of making the group 
of budgets needed in every family, a budget each for time, for 
energy, for money, and so on. This is a big subject in itself. 
I am developing it in another book for parents. But there are 
certain facts and principles that we need to hold in mind 
while working out budgets if we are to get the most value for 
the family out of its resources. 

First of all, each family is unique, and every member of each 
family is unique. Consequently, a standardized form of budget 
can be used only as a general guide, never as an adequate, 
ready-made tool As we have pointed out, the several budgets 
are a means, worked out co-operatively by the whole family, 
of creating and re-creating wants and loyalties. Therefore, a 
study of the specific family is necessary before an effective 
group of budgets can be developed. Furthermore, the family 
is changing^and growing; the budgets must change too. 

Since the family has several types of resources, it needs sev- 
eral budgets. The group of budgets must include all those 
needed to direct family living toward that which counts most. 
The budget is by far the most usual one. Yet there 

are times when the energy budget is decidedly more impor- 
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taut. Or again^ circumstances may focus attention .for a time. 
Upon the space budget by which the family plans and allocates 
all the 'Space ■ available for its use. Ma.n.y of the problems of 
family maladjustment that have been brought to me have 
been instigated by inadequate or exasperating space arrange- 
ments in the home. The vicissitudes of our present social and 
economic situation make the budgeting of the abilities of both 
husband and wife peculiarly important, and as peculiarly dif- 
ficult in many cases. An effective energy budget markedly 
affects tilt financial budget. In fact, each budget supports and 
augments the others to the extent that they are true to the 
realities of the situation and to the values sought. 

We might summarize in this way. Working out a budget 
co-operatively induces an interaction of valuings among the 
members of the family in regard to the particular resource 
being budgeted. The budget itself is the formulation of the 
communal consensus of valuings which emerges out of this 
interaction. As the family lives by its several budgets, the 
valuings it formulates are teted in experience. Irritations, dif- 
ficulties, and frustrations indicate that the budget is inade- 
quate or outgrown. This leads to further creative interaction 
with re-creation of valuings, and with the formulation of a 
new budget. 

So far our discussion of creative budgeting has been focused 
upon the situation within the family. But this is 6n!y half the 
matter. The budgeting of the family is creative outside the 
family also. Whenever the family spends money, energy, or 
any other resource it tends to further the continuance or in- 
crease of whatever it spends its resources on. We serve certain 
values and causes whether we know it or not. Indeed, we may 
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be serving evils and not know it. If we as religious people 
have committed ourselves to the growth of good in the world, 
spending resources must mean more than making sure of a 
fair deal for all the parties. We must seek to know just what 
important goods or evils we are promoting by our spending of 
resources. 

Here are some things to think about before we buy. They 
are important enough to carry into our family worship. When- 
ever we buy a ticket to a show or game or entertainment, we 
are voting for a continuance of the goods or evils involved in 
the performance and in the conditions that produced it. When- 
ever we pledge our time and ability to a committee or move- 
ment, we are serving the values it stands for, and neglecting 
many, many other values. Whenever we buy a book, we are 
voting for the production of that type of book and paying for 
our vote. The books we do not buy are messages to the authors 
and publishers that w^ do not value them highly, if at all. 
Incidentally, one of the finest contributions a family can make 
to the production of good literature is to buy a good book 
carefully and regularly. There is hardly a family that could 
not buy at least one book a week, for there are good books to 
be obtained now for as little as ten cents, and many available at 
twenty-five cents and a dollar. What we have said about voting 
for books can be appropriately applied to other things — tools, 
equipment,* sports, inventions, good times, foods, clothing, and 
all the rest. What tremendous opportunities creative budgeting 
affords for creative interaction between the members of the 
family! What a tremendous power we as consumers have to 
participate in the creating and re-creating of our community, 
nation, 'and world! „ ' 
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. Introducing Outside Resources 

'' Fortunately for the growth of the family, few families can 
be entirely' self-contained in these modern days. Some have 
more resources at their private command than do others, but 
almost all must interact with the community to secure a sub- 
stantial proportion of the values that count with them. One 
or more members of the family must go out into the world 
to earn the money needed by the family. Through the inter- 
action of the valuings of its various citizens, the community 
builds up a public school system, a public library, health serv- 
ice, police service, a sanitary service, a system of streets, high- 
ways, railways and other means of transportation, and so on 
and on. More values are available to most of us in the parks, 
art galleries, public concerts and lectures, information bureaus, 
and other civic arrangements than we ever use to the full 

There are several important aspects of these co-operatively 
owned resources which we should keep in mind. First, if these 
public resources arc to represent the most value possible for 
the members of the community, their choice and care should 
grow out of the creative interaction of the citizens. If they do 
not, they are likely to be mere wasteful nuisances or evils, and 
the public is likely to deface or destroy them. 

Second, we parents should know more about the public re- 
sources so that we can make better use of them in augmenting 
our private resources. Especially should those families which 
are going through some period of severe deprivation explore 
the public resources. 

Lastly, we parents must work for the preservation and in- 
crease of our co-operatively owned community resources where 
these are threatened by commercial intrusion. How did the 
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motiofl picture palaces and the elaborate dance halls and tav- 
erns get built? By our money, of course, in the form of tickets 
and admissions. This is not to say that we should not have 
commercially supported entertainment. We want it when it 
is of the right sort, but in the meantime most parents bemoan 
the fact that there are certain values to which they cannot give 
their children access. True, one or two families striving alone 
cannot, but a large group of families can interact so co-opera- 
tively as to be able to do so. We have some examples of success 
in this undertaking— really good neighborhood play schools 
for tiny children, community recreation centers here and there 
for young people, and night schools for those employed. But 
we can have more. We can have just what we want if we will 
keep at it in the right way. The right way, we believe, is 
through (1) co-operation in community projects and (2) the 
interaction of valuings between families which develops our 
sense of what our own community should be. 

Fine community spirit, as well as iEine co-operatively owned 
‘‘goods,” develops through such a process. If each community 
could become what it is supposed to be, a family of famiUes 
interacting, creatively for the growth of good in the community, 
our problems of delinquency, sexual evils, boodlumism, and 
false sophistication would be substantially reduced. Our young 
people would themselves get caught up into the cr^tive com- 
munity and would be participant builders. 

Two questions frequently arise in regard to family use of 
the resources of the church : “I never get anything out of going 
to our church, so why should I go ? ” and “Shall I send my 
children to Sunday school?” These questions furnish sub- 
stance for a long and profitable discussion. But here we shall 
limit our answer to three comments. 
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First everyone in the community does get something out 
of the local churches, even if he docs not attend. Every church 
that IS functioning at all is bettering the community. Real 
estate men and chambers of commerce know this, as do the 
police force and the council of social agencies. The particular 
local church may be weak and faulty, but it is influencing to 
some extent the conditions of living in the community. 

^ Second, the church is the one institution whose avowed func- 
tion it is to point mankind to the Source of all value, to God. 
i^rdst all the myriad offerings of a swiftly changing society' 
the church unceasingly calls attention to the Creativity which 
IS operative for good in the midst of these changes. 

Children need to Ik introduced to this prime community 
function of the church. They need to realize that the churcii 
at-large has stood for something tremendous all tlirough its 
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While the practice of tithing is too arbitrary, some regular con- 
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tribution to the church, proportionate to the financial resources 
of the family, is advisable where possible. Time, energy, and 
abilities may also be given, or space and property shared. Such 
giving should be a matter of whole-family valuing as soon as 
the children are old enough to participate with understanding. 

Third, that creative community which perpetuates the work 
of Christ, the church-within-the-church, is a “fellowship of the 
mystery,” a fellowship where all members interact creatively 
through the love and grace of God. It is a family of families. 
It is a community of valuings. This creative community may 
or may not be present in any local church at any one time. It 
is never identical with the bare social institution. But wherever 
it does exist, regardless of the diverse interests which otherwise 
occupy us, we can, through it, come into the fellowship which 
creates and re-creates us and the community. 

Measxjring Our Resources 

We can see now how to appraise our resources. None is 
good or bad in itself. Each is “good’^ in so far as we can use 
it to provide the conditions so that creative interaction can 
operate more freely and richly. Budgeting of our resources 
means the consecration of them to the great, to the greater, 
and to That Greatest, which is God. When this family activity 
is carried on co-operatively, every member can feel in every 
part of the^ undertaking the spirit of for-the-sake-o£. Because 
budgeting deals with the more concrete and tangible interests 
of the family, it may turn out that through co-operative budget- 
ing we most vividly realize our part in the creative process— 
that of providing the conditions for it. Realizing this makes the 
budgeting of our resources a worshipful undertaking. 


Chapter VIII 

BALANCING FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


The Graham family had just risen from dinner. Twelve-year- 
old Ralph had discovered by the trial-and-error method that 
the time right after dinner was likely to be a propitious one 
for making requests. Usually at this time a glow emanating 
from refreshed bodies and reinforced affections pervaded the 
atmosphere. Also the adults had not yet got busy at anything 
and so were not likely to be irritated by an interruption. 

On this particular Tuesday night, the eve of the middle day 
in the school week, Ralph had his best feelers out trying to 
detect whether or not there was favoring weather for requests. 
He wanted something very much. 

‘‘Dad, can I go to Philip’s house tomorrow after school and 
stay all night with him? A guy is going to be there %vho knows 
an awful lot about gliders.” Ralph paused. He saw that his 
father was not working on any decision. He turned on the 
pressure. “Maybe I’ll never get a chance at this guy again if I 
can’t go tomorrow, dad.” 

“What night is tomorrow night, Ralph?” asked Mr. Graham. 

Ralph could see that this time his father was not taking upon 
himself the responsibility of deciding. He was referring Ralph 
to the values that were involved in the request. He felt his 
hope of going to Philip’s evaporating. Whenever his father 
assumed the authority for making a decision about a request, 
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arguing might do some good. But when his father put him 
under the authority of some value they had talked a lot about, 
‘‘the jig was up. You can’t argue with values,” The whole 
family had had a big discussion of the values connected vdth 
“school nights” this past fall, as they had had every fall. There 
had been a co-operative agreement about the program for 
school nights. He had made it as much as anybody. He was 
aware of these values. 

“But, dad, this guy doesn’t live around here. He’s come from 
back east. Maybe Philip and I’ll get the first prize for our 
glider if we have a chance to talk to him.” 

“What night is tomorrow night, Ralph?” There was not 
the slightest tone of authority or reproof in his father’s voice. 
Father was not weakening. He was leaving the communal 
valuing about school nights in the seat of power. 

Ralph was disappointed, of course. He would have “got a 
big kick” out of staying overnight with Philip. So it is not 
strange that he stubbed his toes pretty hard against the steps 
on his way to the telephone. But his picturesque answer to 
Philip revealed the inner conviction concerning the ruling 
value that had been there all the time. 

“Say, kid,” Ralph called. “I can’t come over tomorrow. I 
haven’t got a chance in a carload.” 

Authority in the Family 

If softheaded sentimentality instead of intelligent, loyal senti- 
ment had characterized Mr. Graham, he would have ended the 
above episode by saying, “Well, after all, what does one school 
night matter ? They’re young only once. Why be so serious- 
minded about so small a matter?”.. 

It is true that one school night in and of itself makes little 
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diflEerence, But this is not the chief value involved,. First of 
all, the community of the family had made a communal valu- 
ing (decision, standard, policy, or other) to which each had 
freely pledged his support. When a parent “steps over the 
head of” a communal valuing he at once decreases the mean- 
ing and authority of all communal valuings. What is far more 
serious, he depreciates the process of creative interaction out 
of which the communal valuings arise. There can be no more 
serious tragedy from the point of view of the growth of the 
members and of the family as a whole. 

To be sure, there will occur times when exception must be 
made to the complete authority of any one communal valu- 
ing. Two types of such occasions may arise. In one type 
extraordinary new factors appear in the situation and require 
temporary revision. In the other type the consequences result- 
ing from the communal valuing demonstrate repeatedly that 
the valuing is seriously faulty. 

Ralph^s request involved neither typS of occasion. While it 
is true that this particular “guy” might not have come into the 
neighborhood again, the importance of this matter is on a par 
with the many factors that arise over and over again during 
every school year. Each matter presents some genuine values 
which plead for an exception. But in the great majority of in- 
stances these values are relatively small, however great they 
may seem at the moment. 

Unless the occasion calling for change in the estabfished com- 
munal valuing comes in the form of an urgent emergency 
which demands that the parents become dictators during the 
emergency, the revision of a communal valuing should be 
brought about by the interaction of valuings among all the 
members of the family. 
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One o£ the worst aspects of the assumption of absolute 
authority by the parents is the effect this has on the inter- 
action of their valuings with those of their children. In such a 
cascj, the word of the parent may not be questioned or criticized^ 
directly or indirectly. The children then are left with the choice 
of being conformers, rebels, or deceivers. The quality and 
meaning of life are almost lacking, and growth is substantially 
retarded. 

Acting as the final authority, then, is too big an undertaking 
for any mere human being. 

Parents are in command only in the sense that they are the 
official inquirers who bring to light the conditions and demands 
and expressions of creative interaction. They are the agents of 
values and principles. They must not take the position of ab- 
solute authority in the sense of originating rules, principles, 
edicts, and the like. They supply the vocalizations of the re- 
quirements and try to provide the necessary conditions so that 
full and free and honest interaction of values can go on. De- 
voted parents are mouthpieces of God living in the midst of 
the family. They will not always correctly interpret the re- 
quirements of God, but they seek to do so. 

Does this mean that creative interaction between parents 
and children is altd/ays the way to supply the authority needed 
in 'the family? ■ ■ 

These questions point to three situations where communal 
values are* inadequate or impossible. First, an urgent emer- 
gency. Second, a situation beyond the understanding of the 
children. Third, a situation wherein the children are helpless, 
as during infancy, illness, or incapacitation. 

In the first one, diere is little or no opportunity for creative 
interaction In the second and third situations, the creative in- 
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teractioa goes on bctweea the parents themselves^ and then 
between.' them and other appropriate persons or institutions— 
physicians, teachers, policemen, pastors, and so on. Whenever 
children are helpless, we parents must speak ''with authority/’ 
firmly and clearly though usually pleasantly. But the real 
authority in our speaking is Something Greater than we are. 

Developing Self-discipline 

Training in self-discipline is primarily training in value- 
sense. Each human being strives by behavior to achieve a 
better connection with what he values. The less mature he is 
the more he values what affects his own comfort, advantage, 
and pleasure. We call this selfishness. With growth he values 
what affects others as well as himself. As soon as he is able to 
sense and appreciate vividly the important values involved in 
a situation, he has proved himself capable of self-discipline in 
that type of situation. He can be trusted even though it in- 
volves what others value as well as whit he values. 

The values which induce self-discipline can be of several 
types. They may be self-indulgent In that case, the individual 
controls his self-indulgence in regard to some lesser delight, 
perhaps lying in bed in the morning, in order to increase his 
self-indulgence of some greater delight, perhaps eating un- 
counted pancakes, dripping with unmeasured butter and un- 
limited syrup. Or, the values may be self-promotme, as when 
a man sacrifices his real friendships for connections that will 
advance his position in business. Again, the values may be 
moral in the sense that the individual wants to do his part in 
and for society. Finally, the values may be religious. They arc 
those qualities and meanings by which the individual keeps 
himself under the control of the Creativity of God. 
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In the first two cases, the self-discipline is genuine though 
of low significance, the individual controls himself for the 
sake of himself. Some of these types of self-discipline arc 
necessary in every life, but the significance is low because it 
does not promote creative interaction with others. The moral 
type is correspondingly much higher. But the strain on the 
individual is much greater here than in any other type. He 
must keep himself informed about all pertinent codes and 
laws, and he must forever be ready to meet his obligations. In 
the case of religious values, the self-discipline is centered in 
allowing his life to be transformed by controls emerging out 
of creative interaction. At its higher levels this religious self- 
discipline may require the relinquishment of precious goods. 
But since one’s commitment is to the Source of all value, the 
vivifying of his sense of God renders this self-discipline toler- 
able, sometimes even the source of relief or joy. 

We have already presented a number of techniques®’ 
whereby the child can be sensitized to values,* but it is well 
to emphasize that the democratic organization of the family is 
foundational to all of them. The way of living must be demo- 
cratic in two senses. First, it must provide conditions and 
opportunities so that the uniqueness of all the members will 
develop and express itself. Not only each member of the 
family but also each relationship within the family is unique 
and irreplaceable. Consequently, the family must “love into 
being, must worship into being” the unique self of each 
member,/' ' 

Because of all this, the way of living of the family must be 
democratic in a second sense. The conditions for the conduct 
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of life must be so arraaged that each member participates ;iip 
to the 'limit of his capacities in ail the family interests. This 
will arouse first his attention only, next his interest, then, when 
he has really tasted the values involved, his responsiveness. 
Once he responds voluntarily he will assume his part in the 
responsibility. Each member is motivated by concern for the 
common good only to the extent that his appreciation and 
understanding have been heightened and deepened by mean- 
ingful participation in the ongoing and renewal and enrich- 
ment of the family community. But to this extent he has be- 
come loyal, responsible, and enthusiastic, not on the conforming 
level, but on the intelligently co-operative and creative level. 

In these two aspects of the democratic way, we find the 
balance between freedom and discipline. To be free means 
being able to do what you want to do when your wants are 
directed by the best in yourself to the best in the situation. 
Freedom is found in that community^ which generates in its 
members those impulses which enrich the community— not 
necessarily please the community, but enrich it. Freedom exists 
where the control springs out of the creative interaction of the 
community. Bandage exists where the control is superimposed 
on the community. Freedom is one of the most precious values 
to be found in community. We find freedom in those situa- 
tions where our wants are controlled by that Creativity which 
works with us and upon us through creative interaction. 

The whole purpose of discipline, whether of parents or of 
the self, is so to shape the conditions of one’s living that his 
wants shall be brought more fully under the control of 
Creativity. “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.’* 
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Dealing with Misbehavior 

1,0 o,0e sense there is no such thing as misbehavior* Every 
individual in all that he does is always trying to put himself 
into better relation with what he considers good He may be 
mistaken both as to the best way to secure the value he is 
seeking and as to the worthiness of the value selected. But 
he is always in quest of the best in terms of his total organic 
disposition* This is true of all of us all the time. Also, all of 
us are to some extent miscreating all the time, for we continue 
to make errors, some old and some new. 

The only way the miscreant can develop the insight which 
will show him his errors is through creative interaction with 
others. Through this process the Creativity of life can speak 
to him. For this reason it is disastrous when any individual is 
shut off for long from creative interaction with others* Many 
things can shut him off— his own pigheadedness; the ossification 
of the viewpoints of those about him, excess of preoccupation, 
infantilism, marked difference in cultural background, an 
overcrowded schedule, and either a parent or a mate who fends 
off all valuings of others which might be disagreeable or pain- 
ful. However it comes about, the shut-off individual is like a 
plant which, kept stripped of every leaf, has no way to interact 
with sun and dew, temperature and air. He cannot grow. He 
cannot know the truth. He is not free. 

But nov^' looking at misbehavior from the point of view of 
the community of the family, there can be no doubt of its 
existence. In fact, sometimes it seems to us parents that on some 
days there is nothing but misbehavior! An honest analysis of 
such days is not advised, however, for those of us who want 
ease and peace at any cost. For as surely as day follows night, 
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misbehavior follows our neglect of some of the conditions 
necessary to full, balanced, integrated growth. Or rather I 
should say, someboifs neglect Usually it is ours, conscience 
prompts us to admit But there are many times when the 
neglect is that of some neighbor, relative, teacher, leader, or 
other supposedly responsible person. 

Misbehavior, then, is a blessing in disguise. It is a manifesta- 
tion that some necessary condition of growth is inadequate, 
lacking, or downright wrong. We can be glad that our igno- 
rance of some neglect somewhere was not allowed to go on 
longer and induce more serious results. It is necessary, of 
course, to treat the specific incident of misbehavior. But it is 
far more necessary to put the conditions of growth and of 
living into better order. Therefore, when we undertake to 
deal with a specific problem in misbehavior we have two types 
of treatment to carry out — treatment bearing on the immediate 
situation, and treatment bearing on the conditions which have 
induced the misbehavior. This latter is the radical treatment. 
I give you warning ahead of time: it always includes some 
treatment of ourselves as parents. Let us look at a possible 
situation. 

Tony has slapped the neighbor's child hard. This may be 
repayment for an attack by this child on him. It may be an 
effort to establish his power over the child. It may be that the 
child got in his way when he was playing. It may be the pass- 
ing on of a cut Tony received at home that morning when the 
whole family gave its attention to the baby and would not 
listen to him. The slapping itself is of relatively little impor- 
tance. What we want to know is this; What good did Tony 
think he would get through slapping and why did he choose 
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this road to Ms ‘‘good”? Not only do we want to know thecc 
matters, but we want to help him understand them. 

The late Professor Riigh suggested an outline to guide our 
interaction with the miscreant child, which I am adapting to 
our use here. It is a series of questions to foster co-operative 
evaluation. 

1. “Tell me, Tony, exactly mhat happened as nearly as you can.” 

2. “How did it get started?” 

3. “Please tell me all that you did.” 

4. “Did it make you feel better to do it?” 

5. “What damage did it do?” 

6. “How do you think you could make up for the damage?” 

7. “What kind of plan do you think would help to make the next 
time better?” 

The attention is focused almost all the time on the event 
and the values that were involved, very little on Tony. In the 
first question, the interrogative word is What not Who, The 
second question asks “How did it get started?” not “Why did 
you do it?” The effort is not to make the child feel like a 
culprit but to help him live through the event again, guided 
to look at it this time not only through his own eyes but 
through the eyes of his mother, the neighbor’s child, the neigh- 
bor, and any other persons involved. A child must stand and 
twist his ck)thes, or say “Kuz” over and over again when he 
is put through an inquisition. A child cannot know 
Many adults cannot. But he can be led to see he did in 
the whole web of connections which is his family and the 
neighborhood. He can realize that his act rudely tore some of 
this web.if it is mot rewoven, interaction cannot go;on so^well 
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between him and others,. What he needs is to be restored into 
this web of meaning. ' 

What ABOUT Punishment? 

How can he be restored? Should he be punished? Is spank- 
ing a good punishment? 

If we are reasonably sure that the child has made appropriate 
progress through co-operative evaluation in learning what is 
better than his present ‘‘good” and in finding a better road to 
his “good,” this is sufficient. In such case, his suffering through 
reliving the difScult situation has rendered him ready for 
growth. The suffering of a child is not deliberately induced by 
the parent, of course. It comes to the degree that the child 
achieves a deeper sensing of all that has gone on. Through this 
suffering and the insight that emerges he is somewhat released 
from his old order of values and already started into a better 
order. 

But if the co-operative evaluation through taking counsel 
together is not effective in helping Tony to become aware of 
values he had not seen, or appreciated if seen, then some sort 
of punishment is necessary. 

Punishment is the means me use to. bring remote or non- 
tangible value-gains and vduedosses into the field of vision or 
appreciation of the child. If possible, the punishment should 
vivify to the child the value he did not see or had trampled on. 

Therefore, parents need to punish their children 'deliberately 
only in those situations where the consequences of what the 
child has done are so remote or nontangible or complex that 
he cannot effectively experience these consequences directly. 
He may experience the outcomes of his own behavior in one 
'of two ways; .(i) by actual suffering the consequences of Ms 
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act i0 the actual situation where it occurred or (2) by suffering 
the consequences imaginatively through the co-operative coun- 
seling that followed his act. 

Let’s turn back to Tony’s case. Suppose he slapped the neigh- 
bor’s child in order to establish his power over this child. A 
good punishment would be that of debarring Tony from the 
privilege of playing with any neighbor children for an ap- 
propriate time. Then he “would miss them.” This means that 
he would get some feel of the loss of the value to which he was 
disloyal. He has had enough contacts with neighbor children 
to know the fun in these. Deprived, he remembers the taste of 
this value. Now his “mouth waters” just thinking about what 
it means to be one of the bunch. 

The main point is not to make him sorry, although he must 
suffer some before he is willing to be made ready to give his 
loyalty where it belongs. The real object is to give Tony a 
vivid, convincing taste of the value itself and of the impair- 
ment of it that resulted from his misconduct. This is the only 
thing that will really change him, A parent can force a child 
to do certain things, but the child goes through the motions 
only because he has to. He is not converted. The value involved 
has not got under his skin. He has not grown. 

If there seems no way of making the value vivid to Tony, 
and if the situation is such that Tony’s act must not be re- 
peated, then a more difficult and dangerous punishment must 
be given, lony must be helped to realize that the values he 
has unwittingly trampled on are so cherished by society that 
he must learn to take better care of them. 

It is dangerous for me even to suggest a possible specific 
punishment here, for everything depends on the particular 
child, his particular situation in life, and the particular cir- 
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cemstances of^ his misbehavior. Of course, if -uot socially Im- 
portant, the child’s act is ignored where he cannot, understand. 
..He is directed to other interests. But there are tim,es when we 
must shock the child sufficiently to make him, realize that he 
is injuring values of great worth even though he himself can- 
not appreciate their specific character, 

Does this mean that spanking is ever right? The question 
is already answered in general. But to be specific: if the act 
of the child injures values so important to the community that 
it cannot be allowed to pass, if all other means have been tried 
in the effort to arouse in the child an awareness of the great 
worth of the value in question, and if the child trusts the 
parent so completely that he will know that whatever the 
parent does is in his best interests, then, and then only, is 
spanking justified. 

Not many spankings can get past these three ifs. The last 
if must never be omitted other than in a crucial emergency. 
A spanking that makes the child regard the parent as an 
assailant or enemy does irreparable harm. 

In those rare instances where a spanking is used as a means 
of startling the child out of his present order, its main purpose 
is the same as that of all discipline— to enlarge ■the child's 
appreciation of the values inpohed in his present act. for the 
sa\e of a better future. 

Soon after punishment, the child should be giveh a series of 
opportunities to deal with the value of which the punishment 
was supposed to make him more aware. The span of attention 
and memory of children is usually short. Therefore, these new 
opportunities must be opened to him soon. In connection with 
the new opportunities, co-operative evaluation should always be 
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employed to the extent needed to help the child’s growth of 

appreciation. 

Blit whatever is or is not done in the way of punishment, 
the final step is always the same. It is the re-establishment of 
the fellowship of wills between parent and child. The relation 
between the child and the parent must be restored so that the 
parent does not continue to be ‘‘off there” and the child 
“here.” This feeling of dividedness is unavoidable whenever 
there is criticism, direct or indirect. The child must be trained 
to take criticism. There are many times when the parent must 
be stern and firm in his dealings with the child’s behavior. 
But the child must never be left to feel that the parent is 
against although the parent must frequently be against 
the child’s deeds. In the end, the child must feel that his parent 
stands with him (not with his behavior always) and will be 
with him no matter what! Community must continue. 

Worshipful Control 

There are two respects in which a balance must be sustained 
between freedom and control. 

To discover the first respect, we shall take a cross-section 
view. At any one time, the family must provide those condi- 
tions which build it into a community of love. Because of the 
nature of this community, it^encourages and releases the full 
development and free expression of each unique personality. 
Each member can be himself. There is much spontaneity, zest, 
and joy in life. This is the freedom. But this same community 
of love has drawn, and continues to drawy each member into 
such participation that he assumes responsibility for its Palues 
and. is under the control of its communal mluings. These con- 
trol him in the sense that they are more authoritative over him 
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than individual valuings of his own which' might run counter 
to them. This is the control that goes with the freedom. , 

' Balance between freedom and control can be seen in an- 
other perspective. It appears in a longitudinal view of the 
family. It is progressively achieved through the transition from 
external to internal control of the child which occurs as he 
develops. During the long span from birth to adulthood^, the 
family must provide those conditions which the child 
under appropriate external authority in all those areas of lining 
where he is not yet mature enough to participate in control 
As fast as he demonstrates that he is prepared to do so, the 
family encourages the child to assume self-control^ which is 
another term for freedom. They gradually release to him the 
responsibilities and privileges commensurate with his growing 
appreciations. 

This balance between freedom and control, or between in- 
ternal and external control, is delicate and difficult to sustain. 
No parent can do it perfectly. While it is true that many things 
may impair the measured balance of authority which we ex- 
ercise and the freedom we allow, there is a greater truth. The 
Creativity of life is not destroyed by our mistakes. To be sure, 
it operates more abundantly in the life of the family and of 
each member when we provide the right conditions. But it is 
always there, working to increase the quality and meaning 
of life. 



Chapter IX 

FUN 


The time budget of every family should have a substantial 
number of minutes reserved each day for fun. There are many 
jokes about “spending to save,” but this is one place where it 
can be done. Someone has said, “We don’t stop playing be- 
cause we grow old. We grow old because we stop playing.” 
Most of us still like fun. All of us did once. I suppose the rea- 
son we now have to budget time for something so likable as 
fun is that we classify it as a luxury. We can see the value in 
working because on payday we hold a certain number of con- 
crete dollars in our hand, or we see results in a clean house, a 
finished garment or the newly painted steps. Yet the values 
in fun arc truly great ones and truly vital Perhaps, too, there 
is a little of the Puritan left in us so that we feel that we ought 
to do what we don’t like to do, and that we must put away 
such E' childish thing. 

It is especially necessary that parents in a family trying to 
live its religion should plan for play. In some quarters, popular 
opinion pictiires religious living as a slim, grim ordeal, interest- 
ing mostly to ovcrserious individuals who somehow didn’t 
manage to get into the class of “real folks.” This is, of course, 
a caricature of religious living, but, like all caricatures, it 
grotesquely exaggerates a truth. Religious living is difficult. 
If one sets out in life to make trivial values^-fine foods, popu- 
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Imtyhy the current, pattern, the amateur championship in .golf' 
or 'bridge— his ruling concern, he' does not have to' invest much. 
Culturally ' speaking, the basal metabolism of such living, is 
low. But when one grows to die place where no specific value 
is made a ruling concern, but rather the Creative Source of 
all value, he lives strenuously, sometimes dangerously. His 
whole organism must function close to its maximum of effec- 
tiveness, for he must sense and respond to values that are ever 
emerging, and this not by any fixed formula. 

Now, the human race picked up somewhere along the way 
a notion that is still in force: ''When I get things running 
smoothly, all will be well with the world. Life will be good, 
and I shall be happy,” But, as I have said elsewhere, in 
genuine religious living the goal is not to get things ‘‘running 
smoothly,” but to get them “growing meaningfully.” Satisfac- 
tions can be found in both these formulas for living, but they 
are of a vastly different sort. Therefore those individuals who 
have not lived religiously and so have not experienced the 
satisfactions implicit therein sec only the stiffer requirements 
that religious living posits. Even if they could see the values 
they would have no adequate idea of the deeply satisfying 
forms of security, freedom, wealth, and community which 
make up the more abundant life of the genuinely religious 
person. 

These religious values cannot be appreciated by observing or 
by telling. They have to be lived to be tasted convincingly. 
For a number of reasons the quality and meaning peculiar to 
religious living are more easily tasted in creative fun than in 
the serious undertakings of life — more easily though usually 
not so deeply, of course. Consequently, religious people who 
include fun in their plan of living not only promote the 
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religious growth of their children and themselves^ but they 
also promote the growth of religion in the community. 
servers secure a more balanced view of religious living. This' 
tends to break down prejudices so that religion is less grudg- 
ingly accorded its place among major human interests. 

It is important that parents understand what true and car- 
dinal values are made accessible when the family lives its 
religion in the fun it has and has enough fun. 

Creative Play 

While anything which makes life more rich and meaningful 
for the individual makes it so for his group also and vice 
versa, yet some of the values are more particularly pointed to 
the group, some to the individual, 

A. Values Pointed to the Group 

I. Extending creative interaction to areas not reached while car- 
rying on the serious concerns of life. 

One of the services rendered by guests from afar is their 
providing the occasion when we, with them, shall take excur- 
sions to points of interest we’ve always intended to visit but 
never have. These frequendy are ‘'too near home,” As with 
geographical points of interest, so with personal interests. The 
drive of responsibility and ambition forces much of our living 
into channeis, and even into ruts. In the early stages we are 
likely to look longingly toward same of those activities that 
we feel are rich with interests and value. But after a while, we 
feel that “life is real, life is earnest ” We become overserious 
about the specific values we 'are serving because they are the 
only ones we know. We lose perspective, and hence poise and 
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toleraEce, There is nothing quite so dangerous as an ardently 
religious person who has got into a rut* 

' But when our creative interaction with others takes the form 
of fun, we have to climb entirely out of our obsessioiij however 
magnificent. If we have not grown too religiously rheumatic 
to play, we shall find ourselves taken so far off our routinized 
way of life that we shall never again be completely satisfied 
with it. Figuratively speaking, through play we shall find our- 
selves exploring the detours, the hidden valleys, the canyons 
and the mountaintops that we had previously hazily glimpsed 
while we pounded hard along the main road of life trying to 
push it behind us as fast as we could. 

The Fasco family had a playtime that opened hidden areas 
of creative interaction which otherwise might have been closed 
to the children forever. Mr. Fasco has come home from work 
at an unexpectedly early hour. The day is fine. The family de- 
cides to have a picnic. When they come to start the campfire, 
they find that they have forgotten the matches. For a few 
minutes there is disappointed silence. Then father begins to 
putter around with dry sticks and some lint. None of the 
children is old enough to be in a Scout troop, so they all watch 
excitedly. When the spark comes from the friction, they are 
full of questions about what reaUy happens and where father 
got onto the trick. 

The first thing he knows, father is telling his children about 
the journey of their grandparents across the pfeins to Cali- 
fornia. He is recounting the ingenious ways by which they met 
some of the strange conditions they encountered. One of these 
turns out to be “too funny for anything/* One is sad. Another 
is frighteningly brave. At one point, nine-year-old Annette 
says, “Maybe that’s why grandma’s face is so wrinkled.” 


Tommy mischievously questions, “Say, dad, were you the 
little boy you told about who climbed the trees to bang up the 
bacon?” It seemed funny to think of big father ever climb- 
ing trees. 

But father’s recollections of boyhood days have put him in 
a sporting mood, and he and Tommy go tree-climbing, al- 
though mother looks sort of queer at first while she watches 
father. When the supper is over and the embers are low, talk 
swings again to the early days of the grandparents. The chil- 
dren live themselves into these days while they listen to the 
vivid tales. As the family car runs through town on the way 
home, Annette speaks again: “Say, this town just doesn’t look 
the same any more. Why, you keep thinking that there’ll be 
horses tied to hitching posts the way daddy told about, and 
everything. I never thought about our town having a story 
of its life before.” 

This season of play awakened the memories and imagina- 
tion of father, and then they all, together with him, traveled 
new trails through a widening world. 

2. Practice in new patterns for interaction among the members 
of the family. 

Fun, particularly in the forms of games and dramatizations, 
furnishes episodes where life is lived in miniature. Much life 
can be lived in an hour of games. The episodes by which this 
deeper way of living is introduced and established have a 
familiar sound. The game had to be started over again because 
some “dumbbell didn’t listen to the directions.” When one 
wins, the others lose, and both victor and losers have difiScult 
positions to live through. Quarrels arise. Someone doesn’t like 
this game; it wasn’t his choice; he isn’t going to play any 
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more. Someone cheats. Someone takes too long to make his 
play. The erstwhile champion gets beaten, or the same one 
wins all the time and “that isn’t any £un.” The whole game 
becomes so exciting that no one wants to quit to study or go 
to bed, and yet closing the game is a necessary part o£ the 
evening’s fun. 

The clashes, troubles, and difficulties arising in play incite 
more readily to the development of new patterns for creative 
interaction than when they arise in serious matters. In play 
each participant finds it rasier to yield a position or reshape a 
valuing than he does in a work-situation. Once having yielded, 
he gets a convincing taste of the greater values to be found 
when he gives up an established pattern for the sake of the 
fun of everyone. In time he may be able to carry this practice of 
yielding-for-the-sake-of-freer-richcr-interaction-with-others over 
into the more serious business of living. 

There is a further advantage which fun affords in this de- 
veloping of new patterns for use in creative interaction. The 
parents are present and see the whole episode. This rarely 
happens in everyday living. The parents may hear reports of 
what happened when they were absent yet these are almost 
sure to be biased. But the playing of games together may reveal 
to the parents one child’s unwholesome pattern for interaction 
with others. Furthermore, the exigencies of the game often 
require that the problems and patterns be dealt with instantly 
and on the field. Many times the children themselves deal 
with these svdfdy and successfully, if somewhat harshly or 
rudely. This is as it should be. They are learning to make 
adjustments on their own initiative when their value-habits 
and value-ideals clash againS: those of others. 

When serious problems do arise which focus on one child; 



it is usually better to re-evaluate co-operatively his valuings 
after the play is over when parent and child are alone. He can 
then redeem himself in the next evening of g amp.; , 


3. Creative interaction in a novel relationship where parents and 
children are equals under the immediate authority of the rules 
and courtesies of the game. 

This is more of a test for us parents than we always realize. 
For one things the children have the opportunity to observe 
how we interact with others when we are not the immediate 
authorities and cannot run things. The converse side of this 
is that we parents now having to obey orders taste the experi- 
ence of our children who usually are the only ones who must 
do as they are told. We are reminded how it feels not to be 
boss but to be bossed. For another thing, quite often it is the 
children who excel in games or sports, and they then have the 
opportunity to observe us in the inferior position. Can we 
qualify as “good sports”? Third, it becomes apparent to the 
children what each of us parents values most in the fun. We 
may be childish and think that winning is the big thing, or 
we may be mature and believe that the playing together 
counts more than anything else. 

Of course, these possible values in creative fun are lost if 
we parents either pretend an interest in the fun or feign an 
indifference to losing or to acting under an unfavorable rule 
when the children sense that we actually do care. 

But the two best values that come out of the relation of 
equality required in fun are these: First, the parents, being 
relieved of management and responsibility, can release aspects 
of themselves usually subdued or inhibited. They can react 
more nearly with the full self and with joyful spontaneity. 
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Second, the parents have a generous opportunity to balance 
their usual cominands, requests, and guiding standards with 
such graces as can be expressed through kindly jokes, through 
gracious subordination to the guidance o£ a child who plays 
well, and through tactful reinforcement of the child who ia 
daringly experimenting or courageously holding to his own 
intention against the advice of the others, 

4, Bringing out new aspects of each participant so that each 
comes to know the other diifferently, and more completely, 

Mr. Stone was a bond salesman with a fine record until the 
depression. But he had reacted to the changed conditions by 
becoming tense, touchy, volcanic. During the last two or three 
years he had insisted that none of the children bring any of 
his affairs directly to him. Because of tense nerves, he often 
had had a temper tantrum in their presence. Consequently, the 
children were decidedly uncommunicative whenever he was 
around. Play broke down these walls between the children and 
their father. 

It happened this way, Mr. Stone was pacing up and down 
one Saturday afternoon, waiting for a man who had an ap^ 
pointment with him. He happened to catch sight of his older 
boy working on a small rowboat he was constructing out of 
scraps, salvaged from everywhere. The boy was sweating over 
the fitting together of two boards. Before he had time to think, 
the father was out there helping the boy on the boat— too 
authoritatively, to be sure, but helping just the same. The 
father had made several boats when he was a boy and had 
keenly enjoyed doing I suppose it was the calling up of 
the memory of this that had sent him swiftly to the boy’s side. 

The boy was so thrilled at having his father work on the boat 
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with him that he kept rather still and so did not irritate his 
father. Fortunately, the man coming for the appointment sent 
word he could not come. By the time the word came, the 
father was glad of the message. He donned old clothes and 
went to work with a will. 

As you would guess, he slept better that night than he had 
for some time, for he was physically tired. Some of the tense- 
ness was gone. Because of the general satisfaction which the 
father had felt through the play of the afternoon, he went on 
with the boy. They finished the boat together and then began 
a tiny sailboat. But a father who plays with a son begins in 
time to play with his other children. He remarked to a neigh- 
bor, “I had no idea that I had such smart, grand kids until 
we got into all this workshop business. Why, Fd rather play 
with them than work any day.’" 

The father had got into such a condition that no amount of 
talking, reading, or preaching about the situation would have 
put him into relations with his children where each could 
really come to know the other better. The Creativity of life 
working through play gradually brought it about. 

5, Deepening of the bonds between all the members. 

Play introduces new interests to share and new experiences 
in sharing these. In play both parents and children feel 
more accurately the intent and affection that each has for the 
other than in the serious occupations of family living. Beloved 
characters in books read together become common friends and 
live with the members. On picnics or excursions, some inci- 
dent may have caused the members to speak of things deeply 
hidden below the surface, so that they have revealed to each 
other their more tender enthusiasms, beliefs, or ideals. 
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All sorts, of symbols develop out of their commou experi- 
ences fun which represent meanings that are weaving their 
lives together. If one family ever told another family its own 
assortment of symbols without explaining them, this other 
family would very likely be politely amused or bored. For in- 
stance, what do you do but smile when I say, “Soup, soup, 
beautiful soup!” But this queer symbol brings a warm, happy 
glow to my children because of certain experiences we had 
together. 

The symbols are at first only accidents, but they come to 
stand for strong strands of warm, shared experience. Some- 
times they have the power to arouse or touch oS strong drives 
during a seeming impasse brought on by some crisis in life. 
Coming across an object loaded with private meanings has 
been known to reverse a false decision newly made. It intro- 
duces a whole complex of valuings seemingly forgotten. It 
reminds the individual of bonds he has with life which he 
may have ignored while feeling the complete night of deep 
despair. The chief value in the letters that parents write to 
children away at school or work is not the news in them but 
the many unintentional references to common experiences 
which have yielded delight and deeper understanding. 

B. Values Pointed Equally to Group and Individual (only 
one will be cited to illustrate) 

6. Giving a more complete experience in integration within the 
self and with the total group than is easy or frequent in the 
scheduled activities of the family. 

While there is conflict within us or between us and others, 
our attention is perforce turned mostly upon ourselves. We 
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are not freed of the bonds of self<oncern. But if we can suc- 
ceed in weaving the web of meanings so truly and beautifully 
that all sense of conflict is gone for the brief supreme moment, 
we experience integration within ourselves and within the 
group. 

A great orchestra playing together for a long time under 
the direction of an individual who is both a great musician and 
a great person must have this experience at times, I have 
thought of it when listening to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
play a Brahms program. A long-organized baseball team under 
a great manager must have such experiences too, judging from 
the way it sometimes plays the game. When this happens no 
one man is playing the game either in his own eyes or in 
those of the team. Each man is the team-playing-baseball- 
through him, and through all of him. 

These moments may come in the family. They are more 
conspicuous during some signal event, such as during the 
wedding that indicates the appropriate mating of one of the 
children. We feel it when a long-absent member returns to a 
home eagerly prepared for his coming. But it can come in the 
commonplaces too. Sometimes the family becomes vividly 
aware of the strength and warmth of its wholeness while all 
the members are gathered at the hearth after completing some 
strenuous project together. Again, the family may sense itself 
thinking and feeling and acting as one living integrated 
whole while all the members move in and out as they get 
ready for a picnic or a party, or when they are playing a game, 
or putting on a play, or singmg the songs they especially 
like. Between husband and wife, this sense of oneness can 
come during the working out of some interest together or 
during sexual intercourse. 
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■ ,\WheB. it, .comes, .it means that the persons as individuals 
are, gone. There is now. only a process , going on .and e,ach 
member' is a part of the process, one as much as any other. 

We are, of course, always striving for this experience of 
unity and community in our living. It can come more easily in 
play than in work because the conditions are less complex and 
the consequences less serious. But it does give us the feel of 
integration within ourselves and of interpenetration of valu- 
ings within the group. We then know better what to look for 
and work for in the serious concerns of life. These experiences 
never just happen. They must be earned even in play, but 
they are more easily earned there. 

C. Values Pointed to the Individual (most of these can be 
briefly presented because they have been implicit in the de- 
scriptions of the values pointed to the group). 

7. A bettering of the balance of freedom and control. 

In play the individual who tends to be inhibited and over- 
serious toward his responsibilities experiences release and 
spontaneity. On the other hand, the individual who resists all 
the disciplines of life, preferring his own way, experiences the 
obligation of discipline. He cannot play unless he obeys the 
rules of the game. Such activities as folk dancing, outdoor 
games, and dramatics are especially eiOfective in the case of 
the overcontrolled person. Team games where the group 
suffers if one player does not co-operate and follow the rules 
help to bring a balance in the case of the undercontrolled 
individual. 

It is important to keep in mind that it is fun we arc talking 
about. If we feel the need to prescribe certain sorts of fun 
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sometimes, as we must, we must realize that it is not the game 
or activity that works the charm, it is the creative interaction 
between the members. The game supplies only a particular 
pattern for the players to follow as the valuings of one interact 
with the valuings of all the others. 

8. The restoring of the individuals to more nearly normal func- 
tioning. 

Laughter, deep breathing, stretching of cramped muscles, 
and the general organic stimulation induced by play tend to 
restore each individal to wholeness. This raises the emotional 
threshold so that minor difficulties, anxieties, depressions, and 
wounds have no access to the individual. His resistance is 
high. He can carry on creative interaction with less chance of 
being touchy or hurt. Creative fun is a far less expensive 
method for dealing with a moody, touchy, irritable, grouchy, 
and bickering family than trying to work out all their wrinkles 
and tangles one by one. The activities do not have to be long 
or complex. A little creative fun every day will work wonders 

9 * Inducing a break in the present order of living so that a 
better perspective can be developed. 

How often we come back from going to a play together, or 
skating, or taking a hike, and find ourselves saying, ‘‘Well, 
things certainly do look different to me now. I believe I can 
tackle that job and make a go of it.” Or, “Why was I so dis- 
turbed over what happened.? After all, it is a trifle compared 
with all that is involved.” Or, again, we may realize that we 
have been forging ahead as hard as we could in some certain 
direction, but now we see that we were not so right as we had 
atlrst thought. Being human, we have the propensity to hold 
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te 'Oae piirposCj one plan, one order of li?ing, unless something 
breaks our order and removes our spot-blindness, 

■ lo, .Cultivating' the art of getting the most out of each moment, 
of experience. 

At our work we are under the constraint of the thing we 
are going to do next or the thing that is going to happen next. 
Our attention is on the future, near or far, not on the present. 
Hence we do not vividly and richly appreciate the qualities 
of those things and persons and relationships that fill the 
present moment. Santayana states that the supreme fulfillment 
of life consists in being fully appreciative of all the quality and 
meaning in each situation as we live it through, in spite of 
decisions to be made, suffering to be undergone, difficulties to 
encounter, sacrifices to be made, or hardships to be endured. 
This implies a magnificent poise attainable only through de- 
voted practice. 

May actually achieves this way of living, for it takes place 
under protected conditions. Consequently, in play one may 
develop capacity for this way of living under «mprotected 
conditions. Play is a sort of rehearsal where we practice this 
free and widened appreciativeness. Thus, we may learn to 
hold it when danger, difficulty, and pain assail* In play our 
appreciation of the emerging values is not dulled or drained off 
by thought of the morrow. Santayana’s counsel is not toward 
shiftlessness in planning but toward the full, deep drinking 
of the brimming cup of life at each successive moment. We 
can learn to do this in play where there is no morrow, nor 
even any crucial consequences today. Once we have developed 
the habit of finding the supreme fulfillment of life all the time 
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we are at play, we caa carry it over gradually into the scheduled 

concerns that make up the business of living. 

Some Forms of Family Fun 

Games: table: parcheesi; yak; Chinese checkers; mah-jongg; chess; 
croquignole; and the many sorts of card games. 
acme indoor: hot potato; musical chairs; table tennis; relay 
races; hide-and-seek. 

acme outdoor: beefsteak; shuffleboard; badminton; prisoner’s 
base; drop the handkerchief; and other circle games. 
puzzles (these are usually more fun when worked in pairs): 
categories and other pencil and paper games; crossword 
puzzles (the squared form for any one puzzle can be enlarged 
easily and hung on the wall where all can see it); riddles; and 
trick problems. 

dramatic games: indications; charades; many motions; and 
statues. 

Dramatics: skits; short bits of plays; dramatizing of stories; 
tableaux; shadow pictures; shadow plays; the reading of a 
play; puppetry. 

Music: singing old favorites; funny songs and rounds; antiphonal 
singing; singing special music such as neighborhood caroling 
at Christmas; going to concerts; building up a family orchestra; 
listening to music. 

Art: modeling in clay (all taking the same subject, or each model- 
ing a puppet’s head, or each working out an idea in clay for 
the others to guess, and so on); games which require drawing, 
as dumb artist; making place cards for company dinner; 
making Christmas cards; illustrating a family scrapbook of 
favorite poems by drawings or clipped pictures (each member 
taking a page); painting or dyeing things for the house; and 
particular , object or a .small section ■ in an' art 
gallery,' v;, ,', . , . 
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Picnics: at some; interesting place; in the automobile while on the 
way to some event; with a neighbor; in the backyard around 
' fire. 

Walking and hiking: walks to explore parts of the town' or to 
observe one feature of the way people live; hikes in the moun- 
tains or to some interesting place; weekend treks where the 
family stops overnight on the way; walking relays where sev- 
eral families join, all going to the homes involved in turn, and 
enjoying the activity planned for the guests at each home. 

Excursions: to the country to see how foods are raised; to factories; 
to points in the city to see how transportation and communica- 
tion are facilitated; to sections where racial groups are located; 
to places of historical interest; to museums; zoos. 

Experiments: chemical; electrical; botanical (to see how growth 
takes place); experiments directed toward inventing some 
object. 

Reading and storytelling. 

Discussion: this is most successful when a request for it has grown 
out of other family activities. 

Visiting: entertaining family guests; going to visit old friends or 
neighbors; entertaining persons whose interests are the same 
as those of the family in some way; entertaining the pastor and 
the teachers of public and church schools (not to talk about 
how Johnny is getting along but in friendliness); and enter- 
taining the special friends of each member. 

Taking interest in others: making things for sick children; writing 
a funny or interesting group letter to some friend or relative 
who is ill; planning some way of sharing Christmas and 
Thanksgiving; working out a |Aan with the neighbors for bet- 
tering some condition in the neighborhood; raising a bed of 
flowers to be given to others as the occasion arises. 

“Itinking’’ (this word is one of those family symbols Tve referred 
to. I know no other word for it, perhaps because our own 
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family used this so much that I can’t think beyond it): giv- 
ing each member of the family a certain small sum of money 
and then taking the whole family to a secondhand bookstore to 
mull and browse and spend their money, followed that evening 
by a personally conducted inspection of the prizes each brought 
home; giving each member a dime at the beginning of the 
week with the challenge to find the best buy for a dime, and 
at the end of the week having a personally conducted exhibi- 
tion of what each got out of his dime (some “things” they 
get will not be objects but experiences, so some of the exhibi- 
tion may be verbal); and there are many other possibilities 
(this is quite directly an experience in valuing and the inter- 
action of valuings). 

Public amusements: going to the movies followed by informal dis- 
cussion of the human motives, values, reactions, and char- 
acters that entered into the play; going to the theater in the 
same way; attending public lectures for children at the mu- 
seum; going to see parades. 

Getting acquainted with the place where the family lives: planned 
walks or drives to observe different aspects of it; reading about 
the town, especially its history; entertaining old-timers and 
hearing their stories; entertaining public officials. 

Radio: planning the schedule of activities so that the whole family 
can share certain programs; making use of the Town Meet- 
ing, including reading the materials prepared; once a week 
inviting in some other family to have dessert while all listen 
to some especially interesting broadcast. 

The church: the family taking the responsibility of decorating the 
church once in every so often; raising one bed of flowers just 
for the church and members who would especially enjoy these, 
as newcomers, the ill, and the bereaved; when the children are 
old enough, visiting churches representative of different faiths, 
having preceded this by sufficient study to do this with appre- 
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. .ciative uadcrstaiidmg; doing sometbmg for the church as a 
: ; family once a month or oftencr, such as painting some chairs 
for a classroom, making a bulletin board needed in the hall, 

' ■ ' or ■ repairing hymnbooks; participation in the social actmties 
of the church; opening the home to church affairs. 

No effort has been made to make this list a naming cither 
of the best forms of fun or of all forms. The list does show 
enough of the variety of forms open to use to assure us that 
there never need be a monotonous hour among those reserved 
for fun. 

Creativity at Work through Play 

All the forms of fun cited above are merely patterns. We 
might say that they are maps of a sort which direct the activ- 
ities of the players. If the family plays a game, it follows the 
rules of that particular game, which means that the members 
act according to the particular pattern known by the name of 
that game. Each activity has its own distinctive pattern. But 
the patterns are absolutely worthless in and of themselves. A 
pattern for play is of value in direct ratio to the extent to which 
it involves the players in creative interaction. What makes 
play creative is the free, spontaneous self-expression of all the 
valuings active at the time in the several players, 
it is often necessary for parents to prepare themselves more 
carefully for creative play than for their serious work. This 
may seem a strange statement, but a little thought will make 
its truth evident. Parents are more likely to be “all set’' for 
their work because it is their main occupation. Turning from 
work to play may prove to be a major operation, emotionally 
speaking, for the parent who no longer plays naturally. The 
faces' of ‘^me parents are so set and solemn that one wonders 
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if they have played even once in the last ten years. Here are 
some items illustrating the sort of preparation parents must 
make before successful participation in play: 

Putting themselves into the mood for play, and disciplining their 
attitude to the point w^here they recognize its importance. 

Disciplining themselves not to be sentimental, but to play 
squarely and consistently with the children; for instance, not play- 
ing too easy and so flattering the child and opening him to the later 
shock of an unexpected defeat that is devastating because of his 
illusion of his superiority. 

Training themselves to play wholeheartedly in those activities 
where the child is superior. Usually these are “so childish’* that 
the parent sees no point in full participation. But the satisfaction 
to the parent is to be found not in the pattern but in the interaction 
which brings the child’s superior valuings into prominence, in this 
case, with justice. 

Clearing themselves as much as possible from such hampering 
characteristics as the need to save their faces, the craving for per- 
sonal attention, taking themselves too seriously, the attitude of 
being God or at least the grand marshal in managing play activ- 
ities, and the detachment of preoccupation. This whole item in- 
volves, of course, the problem of religious transformation. 

Family fun, then, is no more creative for the children than 
it is for the parents. Its significance can hardly be over- 
emphasized. It provides an easier way to experience Creativity 
than do the purposeful pursuits of life. Having found God in 
creative play, it is easier to find Him in creative work. One 
has the f eel of the sort of thing that goes on where God is at 
work. He knows better what to look for in those other activ- 
ities of life where the consequences are so important that they 
tend to crowd out the freedom and fullness of appreciative 
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awareness. Furthermore, fun puts, the individual into better 
condition for deeper experiences. ■ 

Anyone who can throw himself wholehearted,Iy into creative 
play and can experience the spontaneity and richness of life 
through doing so is never lost soul.” He is still growing. 


Chapter X 

PROBLEM SOLVING 


Within two weeks after the much-reported Long Beach earth- 
quake, nine families came for help concerning the same prob- 
lem, To each family the earthquake had brought some terri- 
ble loss — their little house, just paid for after years of effort; 
a beloved relative, perhaps an uncle, one of the children, or 
the mother or father. The parents stated that they had taught 
the children over and over again that God would take care 
of them and of all His people, that God would never let any- 
thing bad happen to them or to anyone who really loved Him. 
Now the teachings had been proved false. The catastrophe 
had destroyed all in its direct path, good or bad, Christian or 
not. The children were terrifically upset. Their confidence in 
their parents and in life and in God was destroyed. These par- 
ents were in deep distress. 

The intention of these parents had been admirable. They 
wanted their children to know God in such a way as to love 
Him. But their faith was without works. They had expressed 
opinions which were not true. The parents had not earned 
the right to tell their children about certain of the realities of 
life, nor about the Great Reality, God. They had not given 
their power to think and to evaluate to the service of God. 
They had gone by hearsay, by traditional belief, by wishful 
thinking. They, had not learned by undergoing . experience. 
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Now their untruths had hit back hard. Life could not go on as 
it; should until they could find the truth that frees. They had 
the additional problem' of turning the mistrust of their chil- 
dren into trust again. Their present double-headed problem 
resulted from their earlier failure to deal diligently and appre- 
ciatively with one single problem— in this case> the nature of 
God in terms a child can understand. 

What Is A Problem? 

A problem is a state of confusion brought on when our 
valuings no longer work. We believe we have things going 
very well. Then a new factor appears and life is badly upset. 
Our first thought is that some outside agency has shattered our 
house of life. When this thought is true, it is usually only a part 
of the truth. If we get as far as the second thought, we are 
likely to find that some of our own ideas, habits, skills, beliefs, 
attitudes, or standards are inadequate or weak or wrong. 

Let us suppose that we are driving an automobile along the 
highway. Suddenly we find ourselves halted in a plowed field. 
We are upset in more ways than one! Our first thought is that 
the highway is to blame. It curved rather suddenly and threw 
us off. “Wouldn’t you think they’d have sense enough to put 
a sign that people could read at that curve?” we say self- 
protectingly. Many of us in this situation would not get to 
the second thought, “I was talking. I must have turned my 
head. I’d better keep my eyes on the road.” 

Most of our problems are not so simple as this. But all prob- 
lems are life signaling to us, “Stop. Look. Listen. You are off 
the road.” If we could learn to look for the signals in all prob- 
lems instead of hunting alibis disclaiming any responsibility 
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for our diflSculties, life would become far more thr illing ^ rich, 
and free and meaningful. 

A problem baits us. If we understand what a problem is, we 
get a real thrill out of this halting even while we rub the 
bruised spots. Why thrilled.? Because we realize that we may 
be on the eve of some new discovery concerning the mpaning 
of life. If we had been able to continue on our way, we would 
not have known that we were off the road. Little problems 
force us to make more appreciative adjustment to the realities 
of life. Big problems break up the whole order of our liv ing 
or the status quo of our society. They make us search for the 
Great Reality, the Creativity at work in our midst. 

If it were possible to arrange everything in the universe 
once for all so that we would always be able to count on the 
weather, the sun, and all the rest, if it were possible to produce 
uniform human beings and keep them so, if it were possible 
to get our socio-politico-economic system into perfect working 
order and keep it so, we would have only one problem left. 
This would be the finding of one sufficient reason for keeping 
on living in such a monotonous, stagnant, robotic world. Our 
appreciative consciousness of all value would entirely disappear. 

The chief characteristic of life is variability. The more alive 
we are the more variability there is in our lives. Witness the 
difiference between the variability in the life of the ten-year-old 
and that in the life of the average eighty-year-old. Conse- 
quently, instead of bemoaning our problems, we should Wel- 
come them. Instead of feeling injured that we-who-are-trying- 
so-hard-to-do-right have serious problems, we should treasure 
each of life’s signals. The more alive we are the more problems 
we shall have. A parent whose child does not seem to be a 
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problem-^hild. a substantial part of the time had, better inves- 
tigate what is keeping that child half-dead! 

, . There arc two kinds of problems. One kind arises out of our 
failure to interact with the Creativity of life. The other kind^ 
arises from the obstructions to Creativity presented by the in- 
ertia of the world. There are social, biological, and physio- 
logical conditions over which neither Creativity nor we our- 
selves can have sufficient control to protect the goods of life 
from certain irreparable ills or destruction. Blizzards and 
drought, pests and pestilence, earthquakes and tidal waves, 
wars and exploitation, deterioration of the tissues in the human 
body — ^these are among the things that cannot come entirely 
under creative control. Many times the losses incurred through 
this second kind of problem are dead losses. In that case, no 
values arise from their ruins. Our interest here is to be focused 
on the first kind of problem, those which can be solved in 
such a way as to promote the enrichment of life. In actuality, 
the very act of solving them enriches life. 

We can describe these problems in theological terms. The 
Creativity of God continues to operate no matter what hap- 
pens. It speaks to us on the human level through the inter- 
action of valuings between persons. We move in a certain 
direction, guided by our present valuings. After a time we 
find ourselves blocked, or in conflict, or deprived, or upset. 
We are confused; that is, we have a problem. We have received 
a signal from the Creativity of life. We are ever reacting on 
the basis of habits of thinking and feeling and doing developed 
in a previous, more limited community. These involve us in 
conflict which forces the breakdown of fossilized behavior. 
Now with the new insights and predispositions we move in 
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new directions— until we get another signal, a revelation that 
again we are going contrary to the Creativity of God. 

If we understand the divine significance of this sequential 
building up and tearing down of our order of life, we can say 
with Paul, “Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. There- 
fore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake . . . (who) said 
unto me. My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength is 
made perfect in wea\nessP Problems force us to discover our 
weakness of whatever sort, if we dare to face them. They foster 
the perfecting process. 

Unfortunately for the parents upset by the earthquake, they 
had not encountered a kind of problem which could teach 
them that God does not keep serious and difficult problems 
away from those who love Him. These parents had passed on 
to the children uncriticized traditional beliefs. It seemed they 
had not even read much in the Bible, for they were not teach- 
ing their children that Christ said, “In the world we shall have 
tribulation.” Nor the statement of Paul: “We are troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed; we are . . . persecuted, but not 
forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed.” 

In solving this problem, the valuings of the parents had to 
be transformed before anything much could be done about the 
children’s situation. It was necessary for the parents to talk 
humbly and kindly and frankly with their children, telling 
them that they themselves had believed what they taught, but 
that those beliefs were mistaken. Now they were going to 
study hard to find out the truth. And after this, even when 
they found what looked like the truth to them, they would 
try never again to lay down their beliefs as the final word. 
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l>iit,,0Eiy BB'Ske truth in sn far m they had imo'^ercd- it. Chil- 
drea respect this growing attimde ia their parents. 


Setting Up the REQumEo Conditions 


I£ we reach the place where we recognize problems as sig- 
nals giving intimation that our way is contrary to the way of 
che Creativity of life, how do we deal with problems? What 
must we do to make sure that we shall not lose the thrill of 
adventure into which a problem can launch us? Through what 
procedures in problem solving can we grow into the richer, 
freer, more meaningful life? 

Summed up briefly, we must set up those conditions which 
provide for our creation and re-creation by God. It is all one 
process. It is the process of growth. But we can distinguish 
three sorts of conditions. 

First, conditions which will bring into formulation and ex- 
pression the impulses and values which creative interaction 
generates in us and in those for whom we arc responsible. 
New apprehensions are always arising. At first they are felt 
rather than expressed. I may have experienced a new quality 
of freedom but I can’t express it because, until now, I have 
always believed that freedom meant lots of money to spend. 
Now I feel that it may mean something greater, a chance to 
do something I want very much because the family trusts me. 
This first set of conditions seeks to promote appreciative 
awareness, intellectual grasp, and full, accurate expression. 

: Second, conditions which will be instrumental in fitting the 
impulses and values, now formulated and expressible, into the 
ongoing of life so that the values sought may be fulfilled. 
These conditions are largely those of technology and tech- 
niques. Any sort of undertaking or material may be involved 
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—provision for more fresh air, gaining a mastery of the prin- 
ciples of chemistry, developing a special floor plan for a house, 
damming a river, abolishing a law or making one, buying new 
rubbers, or choosing a school for the children. Here we are 
concerned with u/kat is needed^ and how everything is to be 
ordered (a) to bring to realization the values and (b) to make 
them yield their quality and meaning to every member of the 
group. 

Third, conditions which provide ever more effectively for 
the continuous generation of values, that is, for the increasing 
of freedom, fullness, and honesty in the interaction of estab- 
lished valuings. These conditions have already been discussed. 

In actual living there is no time-order in the providing of 
these conditions. We are working with all of them all the 
time. It is profitable, though, for purposes of analyzing and 
improving our present working procedures, to keep these three 
sorts of conditions in mind. 

Techniques of Problem Solving 

No two problems ever require the same treatment. In each 
case there is some difference in the persons, in the problem- 
situation, or in the operative environment. For this reason, 
problems cannot be solved in the abstract. We have to deal 
with the actual realities which make up each complex situation. 
However, there are some suggestions about techniques that can 
be made. These will be presented in the form of an outline by 
which to guide the process of problem solving. 

A. Preparation 

This is a reverent pause before plunging into the practical 
aspects of a problem Its purpose is to provide an opportunity^ 
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for' 'each member to become deeply attiiEcd to the reverbera- 
tioas of the basic values iavolved' in the problem. It is a bowiag. 
of the, head ia prayer, 'whether literally or figuratively. This 
preparatioa may be done solely . through the bearing aad ' ex- 
pression of the parents, through informal conve,rsatioo, through 
direct discussion, through reverent meditation, through group 
worship,, or through any combination of these. Choice among 
tliese methods depends upon such factors as the nature of the 
problem-situation, the seriousness of the problem, the maturity 
of the children, and the present condition and attitudes of the 
various participants. 

By whatever methods it is carried through, preparation is 
the means of awakening in all the participants a sense of the 
major values involved in the problem and a realization that 
the solving of the problem is an opportunity. It does take 
time, but in the end it saves time, disruptions of personal 
relations, and bunglings in the solution of the problem, 

B, Co-operative Investigation 

To the extent the problem merits it, this step brings about 
the fullest, freest, most honest interaction of valuings concern- 
ing the best solution of the problem. It includes, of course, all 
the affected members able to participate. This step consists 
largely of the procedure we have called Creative Discussion,^ 
the description of which we need not repeat here. If there is 
serious disagreement, there may have to be introduced two 
other procedures, Constructive Presentation of Individual Valu- 
ings^ and Dealing with Self-promotive Characteristics of 
Others.*^ 

The more interested the participants the more their feelings 
are likely to well up and boil over. When rumblings and seeth- 
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ings give warning that some explosion is imminent, the co- 
operative investigation must be halted and controls subdy 
furnished for the constructive redirecting of all the precious 
energy about to explode. 

As has just been pointed out, two procedures,®’’^ already 
described, will aid here. But there are three other plans, any 
one of which may be of service. All three require the tempo- 
rary suspension of the investigation. In the first plan, some 
vigorous group activity is proposed. The purpose here is to 
relieve undue tensions and to give each participant a little 
more time to line up his own drives and desires into better 
perspective with the group undertaking. A second plan re- 
quires that one or both parents make occasion, either casually 
or directly, for private discussion with the members who have 
become intense. The purpose of this is not to pacify or subdue 
them, but to help them to a more inclusive discernment or a 
sounder basis for their own views. The third plan calls for 
periods of group worship whenever highly tense moments 
threaten to tear down what has been built up. Practically 
speaking, this third plan means the temporary backtracking 
of the group to the first step. Preparation. It is the reattune- 
ment of the participants to the reverberations of the enriching 
values their problem involves. This worshipful interlude is 
m a rked sometimes by a period of silence, sometimes by con- 
versation, sometimes by prayer. Essentially it is a renewal of 
commitment to the greater than the self. It is a making-way 
for Creativity. 

C. Formulating the Emerging Insight 

Here effort is focused on narrowing the field of proposals of 
solution developed through Co-opera/zVe Investigation. Evca 
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■though, ill' the oudjit may turn out that the group-chosen plan 
results in an order of living richer than their own present one, 
such a possibility will seem almost incredible to the members 
at the time. This will be particularly true of the younger mem- 
bers with their foreshortened perspectives. They already know 
by taste and feel and smell, that is, *%y heart/* the good in the 
present order. They cannot know about this new order except 
by head, until they have begun to live in it. 

The final choice of the one proposal to be used for solution 
will often have to be made through a tentative formulation of 
the consensus of thinking and feeling of the group rather than 
through a majority vote. One of the parents or an older child 
who has sensed the preumling meaning and direction of the 
interaction going on in the whole group may formulate this 
into a statement of the most incluswe present possibiUty. This 
feeling out the consensus is ordinarily a more creative pro- 
cedure than a majority vote. In the latter each is forced to 
take a definite position which, once taken, calls for defending; 
A majority vote, however, is unavoidable when there must be 
an immediate, clear-cut group-dccisiom 

D. Imaginative Exploration and Testing of the Insight 

The family now imaginatively lives into and through the 
proposal incorporating the insight which emerged from the 
interaction of their valuings. This is not a matter of ‘"selling” 
the plan or of bribing. It is a matter of moving more gradually 
into the new order called for by the group-developed plan. 
This step must be allowed sufficient time, for it is the hardest 
of the whole undertaking. It starts the painful process^ of 
yielding present habits, beliefs, time schedule, financial budget, 
ideals, place of residence, church affiliation, or any one of a 
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number of things. Sacrifice and self-control are of no worth 
unless they result in making a higher level of value accessible. 

Worship is a large part of this step in the case of the reli- 
giously mature members. The younger ones must be able to 
feel in the bearing and expression of these mature members 
the confidence which they have gained through worship.® Also, 
these younger members must he given time to grope their way 
toward a strange change in the order of living. The children 
will probably ask endless questions. The quality of the com- 
mitment of the parents will show in their answers. But most 
of all, these younger ones must get the that the change is 
being made with goodwill for-the-sake-of Something the par- 
ents revere and serve. From such devotion the children gather 
reassurance and reinforcement. 

E. The Reshaping of Living by the Group-chosen Plan 

Three undertakings are involved in this step: making the 
necessary arrangements^^ for putting the chosen plan into 
operation; co-operative evaluation of the working and out- 
comes of the plan, particularly in terms of the values sought; 
and such successive revisions of the plan as render it a better 
tool in solving the problem. Each of these undertakings in- 
volves, of course, the interaction of valuings among the mem- 
bers and ever renewed commitment by each to the values 
sought. 

The procedures described above consist of the interplay of 
two sorts of techniques: those which set up patterns of pro- 
cedure which will promote freedom, fullness, and honesty in 
the creative interaction among the members and those which 
provide for commitment and recommitment to the values 
sought and to God as the Source of all values. The maimer 
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ia which, th.c procediires have beea herein, described gives the . 
impression that the problem being solved is a grave one. The 
procedures are equally applicable to lesser problem, s, of course. 
It' seemed better to imply a serious problem and so make a 
more complete report of the process of problem solving than 
would be possible if a simple problem had been implied. 

Sensitive practice will develop increasing skill in problem 
solving. There are various types of problems which the family 
must meet. Some of these occur so frequently that it will be 
worth while for each family to develop its own suitable modi- 
fication of the basic procedure for dealing with each type. The 
following are examples of these common types of problems: 
working its way through a seriously frustrating situatioUj con- 
structive accommodation to an unsolvable problem, treatment 
of acute differences arising between members, division of re- 
sponsibilities among members, creative correction of opinion or 
of misbehavior, and adjustment of personal relationships in- 
volved in age differences, in authority, and in many other as- 
pects of family living. 

The Contribution of Reucion to Problem Solving 

The two greatest difficulties in all problem solving are the 
achieving of objectivity and the gaining of some potential in- 
sight. Efforts to solve any problem must miscarry or fail if we 
cannot see the factors of the situation as they are and if we can- 
not gain access to pertinent resources, particularly those within 
ourselves which past experiences have yielded to us. 

Objectivity in the treatment of problems in the family is 
particularly difficult because each member who is trying to 
solve a problem is intimately and continuously being shaped or 
nagged by the very persons and conditions which create the 
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problem. In business or science one can usually get sufSciently 
far away from the factors which create a problem to view 
these in perspective. Not so in the family, because the factors 
are within the very selves of the persons who are interacting 
all the time. 

Detachment marks the astronomer hunting for a star, or the 
engineer hunting for safe footing for a bridge, but not a father 
hunting for what’s got into his obstreperous child. The mate- 
rials entering into the problems of the family are the materials 
of life itself in the form of personalities and personal resources. 

Each time a family sets out to undertake the solution of a 
new problem, its situation presents a sort of paradox. On the 
one hand, here are the several members, each of whom has 
accepted or achieved a certain order of life together with all 
those particular values belonging to it. This order of his has 
become precious to each, for it has been established only 
through strenuous investment. He has been taught to live for 
it. He is getting satisfaction out of it. It is the best he knows. 
On the other hand, there comes a challenge to yield this 
achieved and cherished order, to move on into another order 
which offers at first only unlit, unwarmed promises. On the 
one hand, each has learned that he gets the most out of life 
only by wholehearted loyalty to that good in which he now 
believes. On the other hand, his loyalty is being pried loose 
and drawn into the service of strange goods which seem un- 
productive of ^‘the most out of life.” 

How are the members of a family made ready for problem 
solving in such a way that they can achieve objectivity and 
access to insight ? Only through ever-renewed commitment^' 
to the Creativity of God, Until the family gives its devotion 
to the Source of all values more completely than it does to 
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any one specific value or order of life, its problems will never 
be .effectively solved. Creative love must have right of way. 

. Every family can furnish illustrations of the pain and dam- 
age which come when there is no greater reference for their 
deliberations and contentions than their own individual wants. 
In the Burns family, the father was a devotee of sports. He 
insisted that a disproportionate part of the family budget be 
reserved for tickets for ‘‘the big games” and told his family 
that they just needn't ever count him in on anything on days 
when there were important sports events. This cut the chil- 
dren off from contact with him during many weekends. He 
was not interested in callers who knew nothing of sports. He 
was trying to win over the children to his interest. He was a 
generous and courteous man in many respects, but he saw 
everything through his interest in sports. His wife was equally 
cross-eyed, except that her interest was fine literature. She felt 
that her demands on the family resources m^'ere modest in 
every other way, so she should be permitted extravagance in 
carrying out her interest in literature. Her friends were entirely 
those who shared this interest. She, too, was trying to win 
the children to her interest. 

For a time this extreme duality in the order of living had 
seemed to be fairly well managed by tit-for-tat compromises. 
But these only covered up the deepening ruptures. Under- 
standing of each other and sympathy in difficulties decreased 
rapidly while each more and more regarded his own order of 
living as vastly superior. Then came the stage of independent 
politeness, and finally an open break. 

If this family had put the community of their love in a 
higher place than their individual inclinations, they could have 
developed a degree of creative interaction whereby the in- 
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tercsts o£ each would have enriched the living of all As it was, 
their interests divided them, or rather their way of dealing 
with their interests did so. Creative love is the only sort of love 
that gives a family room enough in which to live fully and 
freely. It is the love that creates and re-creates each member 
anew so that all reinforce, appreciate, enjoy, and promote one 
another. 

Eyes to See, Ears to Hear 

The annals of science contain certain passages that are fasci- 
nating reading. They recount the experience of some person 
who heard or saw a signal that no one else did. Replying to 
the “Stop. Look. Listen.” of the signal, one scientist gave the 
world insulin for diabetes and another liver for pernicious 
anemia. One evolved the electric razor and another television. 
One introduced crafts into the schools and another launched 
the idea of the juvenile court. 

No one of us can deliberately increase the values of life. No 
one of us can even imagine values that have never yet existed 
unless some problem throws him into such a state of confusion 
that he senses a signal he had not heard until now. Problems 
are always signals that our private worlds are too small. 

When the child is born into the world, his parents wisely and 
deliberately wall off most of the world from him. His life 
would be snuffed out if “the blooming, buzzing confusion” of 
the whole world had impact on him at the start. Gradually the 
parents push back the walls. Very soon Mr. Baby does quite 
a substantial bit of pushing back himself. He crawls into things 
and wanders into places beyond the intent of his parents. He 
is getting acquainted with the realities of life, step by step, 
tumble by tumble, and taste by taste. 
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The more true md balanced the chilcfs experiences with 
those realities he does encounter the more true and balanced 
and enriching wiU.be his next experiences* If he is smart and 
lively, he will *‘gct into trouble*’ very, very often. If he has 
softheaded parents, they will rush to lift him out of trouble 
and clutch him to their palpitating bosoms while they “oozy- 
woozy” him. If he has appreciative parents, who themselves 
know the adventure and enrichment that comes, through 
facing the realities of a situation and creating their own way 
into it or through it, they will encourage his initiative, his 
independence, and his inventiveness. 

An understanding attitude toward problems, the ability to 
hear the signals each problem is sending, and the skill in using 
the techniques of problem solving are the essential parts of one 
of the two most important tools in the child’s kit for making a 
life. The other tool is appropriate, reasonably adequate criteria 
for evaluation, a set of measurements by which the child can 
appraise whatever life offers him* Problems are the signals 
which the Creativity of life sends to us, encouraging us to 
push back the walls of our little worlds still farther and to get 
even better tools, so that 'we can know more. and .more of 


Chapter XI 
DARK DAYS 


A group o£ college seniors were having a “bull session.” They 
were discussing what they were going to do in the years imme- 
diately after graduation. They were feeling the awesome ap- 
proach of that future which during their years of growing 
had hung high and far away. Now it was fast becoming the 
present. Each was telling just how he intended to make his 
place in life. In the midst of this, a good-looking giant of a 
fellow said, “Well, I don’t see my way vocationally yet, but 
one thing is sure. I’m not going to fall really in love with 
anyone. It costs too much.” 

This young man had sensed a profound truth. When a 
human being allows himself to become deeply attached to any 
person or cause, he puts himself in peril. In the nature of 
things, change of character, deterioration, growth and increase, 
disintegration, or destruction are continually affecting all per- 
sons, things, and causes. When the tree is blown down, the 
vine goes down with it. In marriage, one mate can outgrow 
the other to the extent that they can no longer interact crea- 
tively. A parent pays a terrific price; he is stricken when his 
child is seriously stricken. When an individual throws his 
whole life into a great cause, it may cost his life. It did with 
Lincoln. Loyalty and love mean investment of our very selves 
into other selves and things. Consequently, we are then ex- 
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|K)secl. mot only to those hazards which may come to m as 
individuals but dm' to all those which may come to the object 
.of our attachment. The more deeply we are attached the more 
devastating can be our wound when calamity befalls our be- 
loved. The more objects of devotion we have the more vul- 
nerable spots, we have. 

The Worth of Love and LoYA.ETy 

Was the young man correct? Does deep love co.st. too.. much? 
We cannot a.iiswer until we understand not only , how much 
we pay for our devotion, but also what value it yields to us. 

The magnitude of value open to each of us in life depends 
directly on the strength of our affections. The more passion 
we put into our several devotions the more shall we discover 
the richness and meaning of human living. Certainly, he who 
keeps himself intact is shut away from many momentous 
hazards. But he is just as certainly shut away from many 
momentous values. “He that saveth his life shall lose it.” The 
self-contained individual may well smile to his cool, com- 
placent, imperturbable self. He has no one else to smile to. 

He who loves deeply lives dangerously. There are no limits 
to which love will not go to fulfill its devotion. It is not school- 
ing that turns callow, wisecracking, ^^emancipated” youth into 
personages of great caliber. It is devotion to work they respect, 
love for a mate and children, and consecration to those causes 
they call great. Love and loyalty engender insight and courage 
that carry us farther than our minds by themselves can pos- 
sibly advise or our imaginations devise. 

We have here in the United States an inordinate number of 
women whom I call ‘‘duchess dowagers.” They have always 
managed to "marry well.” They "live well,” very well But 
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they never allow themselves to become entangled in anything 
that would disturb their perfectly groomed, calculating, frigid 
composure. They produce nothing. A number of years ago, a 
particularly torpid specimen of this genus was coming home 
from a smart reception with a young woman, glowing because 
of her recent advance into motherhood. Mrs. Marble said to 
the young mother, *1 suppose you are thrilled past words over 
your baby. But did you ever stop to think that a young woman 
who has the talent youVe already demonstrated has no right 
to be having babies? You should leave baby-tending to those 
who are sort of bright but can’t get anywhere in the world.” 

These freezing words left a scar in the young mother so 
that she has never forgotten them. When she told of the inci- 
dent not long ago, she said, “How completely mistaken that 
woman was, I now know past any doubt! My motherhood 
has done things to me and for me beyond all calculation or 
comparison. And as a mother, I have done things and under^ 
gone things that would have been impossible for me as an 
individual. Life has brought a kind of wealth not even con- 
ceivable to me before.” 

The Cost of Love and Loyalty 

Great worth comes only at great cost. The magnitude of 
value we experience in life depends on the warmth and depth 
and strength of our several devotions. Yet each attachment 
involves liabilities as well as assets. If we love strong enough 
and long enough, suffering is inevitable. Change is the only 
unchanging thing in this whole world. No object, no person, 
no cause is inviolable. Even while we treat the objects of our 
devotion as though they were to be ever the same “in plenty 
and in want, in joy and in sorrow, in sickness and in health. 
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as long as we both shall iivej^ the seeds of the change that will 
be arc already within them.. And within m. 

Some of the change may be what wc term grom^th^ increase, 
strengthening of character or of conditions, construction, and 
integration. Some of it may be what we call regression, de- 
crease, weakening of character or of conditions, destruction, 
and disintegration. Again, what we think is growth and con- 
.struction' in,ay in actuality be regression and destruction, or 
vice ■ versa. In any case, either type of change can mangle 
or destroy the bonds of our attachments. Suddenly we are. con- 
fronted with the fact that some beloved object is removed 
from our sphere of action. That which made li.fe eminently 
worth living is gone from us. A dark day has come. 

Hardship and difficulty cannot of themselves bring on a 
da.rk .day. .Think of the times w?h.en we have been so worn 
down or disrupted that we could , hold' on only, by a .grim 
summoning of every energy at our comm.and! Yet we. were, 
ecstatic with joy seeing the gap be.twcen our efforts, and the 
much-desired object lessen- to the poi.nt where certainty was 
ours. We’ve been working all night with a child suddenly 
stricken with pneumonia. By morning we can hardly hold our 
eyes open. We stagger about. Our skin crawls and our stomach 
is distressed. Yet we are brimming' with joy. The cris.i,s is past. 
He is better. 

Even the death of a loved one docs not necessarily bring a 
dark day. Think of the difference in the darkness or brightness 
of the day the loss of “mother” makes for a child of eight and 
for a man of thirty-eight, now married and with his own 
family. There are circumstances when the certain imminence 
of our own death does not bring a dark day. Even the sight of 
the terrific suffering of a mate cannot bring a dark day if it 
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is the sign we have been waiting for that the forces of life 
are taking hold with more surety after a serious operation. 

What is it, then, that can plunge our lives into a complete 
/'blackout”? Just one lixing— feeling that there is now nothing 
worth living for. We say, "All that I cared for in life is gone— 
swept out from under me ” Or, "Fve been pulled up by the 
very roots. Life has lost all its meaning” There is no way to 
go and nothing to make going worth while anyway. Every 
one of us can stand almost any amount of suffering so long 
as he does not lose his sense that there is a lot to live for. So 
long as life counts for him, an individual can accommodate 
himself to the loss of something very dear or to the blocking 
of his achievement, can hold up under loss of status or of 
friends, can endure ignominy, or can withstand even betrayal 
by those whom he trusted. 

Now, it is true that any one of these sorts of suffering can 
help to induce a dark day if the causes continue to operate long 
enough. But it is not the particular suffering that causes the 
dark day but the fact that it has continued unceasingly until 
it has worn down the individual to the point where he Jeels 
that life is not worth living. 

The Darkness 

However complete the conviction that there is nothing to 
live for, there always is. The blindness causing this complete 
conviction is due to the fixation of devotion upon one specific 
object, person, or cause so that the whole world becomes 
wrapped up in it. When this one is lost to the individual, he 
feels stripped of all resources. He is so blind that he cannot 
see that the dark day is itself a sign to him— a sign that he 
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has mt caught the sigBals that the Creativity of life has beca' ' 
seadiag him- 

The palue in any situatioii is that pattern of interrelation- 
ships which enables the situation to yield quality and mcaniiig 
of a- sort we can appreciate. Whether wc appreciate the avail- , 
able quality and meaning much, little, or, not at all, this creative 
interaction is going on all the time between many different 
things, ourselves i,ncluded. Whenever our devotion has fastened 
upon some one of these- interacting things, and has treated this 
one ,as all-important, we are slowly but i,ncvitably movi.ng into 
a dark day. ; 

Values cannot reach human beings except through value- 
carriers. It becomes easy then to mistake, the value-carriers for 
the value itself. It is devotion to the value-carriers instead of 
to values that gets us into trouble much of the time. It is 
.necessary to understand the- differences between them.' ■ 

A palue-carricr is anything that helps to promote creative 
interaction. It is that person or object or cause which is of 
such a nature that interaction between it and other things 
yields quality and meaning in living. Almost any sort of per- 
son or object or cause may become a value-carrier at almost 
any time. Which value-carriers can be most effective in any 
specific instance depends on the total situation. If I am ex- 
hausted while trying to swim across the lake, an approaching 
boat manned by two lifeguards is a value-carrier. But if I have 
just settled down to fish in a quiet pool, an approaching boat 
is not a value<arrier, even if it is the same boat and manned 
as before. A mother accurately filling the food formula worked 
out for her baby may or may not be a value-carrier. She is so if 
the formula actually does produce normal growth in the baby. 
She is not if the formula, docs not produce such growth, even 
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i£ both physician and mother had all confidence in its efficacy. 
Ij myself, am a valiie<arrier in each situation with which I am 
vitally connected. But there comes a time in each situation 
when I cease to be so, and then I should drop out. In some 
situations this might even require my death. This is one thing 
meant by dying for a cause. Whenever we pass from one role 
to another, we pass from being a carrier of one kind of value 
to being a carrier of a different kind. 

Two conditions concerning value-carriers need emphasis. 
First, that which is an effective value-carrier now may cease to 
be a value-carrier in any degree next hour, next week, or next 
year. Second, devotion to a value-carrier must be kept subject 
to the control of creative interaction, else we shall keep on 
serving it indefinitely, not realizing when it ceases to carry 
value. Odd though it may seem, our devotion can be directed 
to Creativity through a value-carrier without our realizing it. 
We may think we are devoting ourselves to the value-carrier 
when really we are devoting ourselves to God. For example, a 
parent’s love for a child may be so directed that, when the 
time comes, the parent may permit the child to leave home 
without making any commotion about it, no matter how pain- 
ful to the parent However, when this control of Creativity 
reaches the highest level, we shall consciously recognize that 
our devotion to Creativity is stronger than our devotion to any 
value-carrier. 

This can be illustrated by pointing out two types of mar- 
riages. In one, the husband and wife are completely indis- 
pensable to each other. ‘‘The sun rises and sets for each in the 
other.” Everything that either does is guided and governed 
primarily by his thinking of what will serve and delight the 
other. All their friendships, interests, activities, ideals, and 
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..beliefs are as aearly identical as is humanly possible. In this 
case,, their, interdependence enslaves them. Each is held within 
a. world consisting of only two persons most of the time. By 
their own way of life they are excomm,imicated from any ap- 
preciable interaction with others. Such a couple usually con- 
gratulate themselves, privately and publicly, upon their ''per- 
fect love.” 

But when one mate in such a marriage dies, the other is a 
pathetic figure. Literally, he is at loose ends. He has "nothing 
to tie to.” The only bonds that connected him with the web 
of meaning of life are broken. Life isn’t worth living. His day 
is blacker than night. Even if neither dies much before the 
other, love of this sort will dry up. Life together becomes an 
automatic routine, suffused at times with a sentimental glow, 
but growth of quality and meaning has ceased. 

In the second type of marriage, the husband and wife find 
in their relationship a richness, freedom, and meaning beyond 
anything they had dreamed possible. But somehow they sense 
that they must keep their little web of meaning connected 
with the larger web of life’s meaning. Instead of finding each 
other by devoting themselves exclusively each to the other, 
botii devote themselves to values greater than themselves. They 
lose themselves in first this and then that interest or cause, 
only to find greater selves after each experience, greater , be- 
cause of the growth of their appreciative consciousness. 

When one mate in this marriage dies, the other suffers a 
hundred times a day. He suffers on each occasion when his 
interaction with others makes him painfully aware of the 
absence of the interaction between himself and his mate. He 
starts to do something important and calls out eagerly. Only 
the silence answers, a tragic ■ silence. His suffering is agonizing. 
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But it can be borne. The couple in this second marriage have 
allowed their meanings to become interwoven with the larger 
web o£ life. They are passionately attached to each other, but 
both are vitally attached to the larger community. Neither can 
be left without rootage. 

The person who experiences the dark day, then, is that one 
who has not answered the signals sent him by the Creativity 
of life calling him to build new roads into the universe of 
meanings. 

Light in the Darkness 

There is always something that makes life worth living. 
There are always the materials out of which to build a life. 
It is the sense of loss of all meaning that has shut out all light. 
We must improve our receptivity to the signals which the 
Creativity of life is always sending. We must get ourselves con- 
nected with the community of value-carriers. We must become 
participants in creative interaction. Or, if it is others and not 
ourselves who at this time are lying face-down in the darkness, 
we must help them to do these things. 

How? 

No matter how numb and dumb and worthless we feel, we 
must begin to respond to the outreachings and activities of 
other persons. We must not let the inert mass of us short-circuit 
or block the intercommunication of the meanings of life. Even 
though our first responses may themselves be of little worth, 
they are of enormous value in that they signify that the wires 
are up again and the currents of life are flowing through. If 
we put this in the vernacular, we would say that we ''must put 
ourselves into circulation again.’’ 

We must begin to strengthen our sensitivity and responsive- 
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mss. toward others so that a commuEity cao grow which will 
create us anew. “We. know that we have passed out of death 
into :li£e5 because we love the brethren. He that loveth not 
abideth in death ” Again, “If there is therefore any exhortation 
in Christ, if any consolation of. love, if any fellowship of the 
Spirit, if any tender mercies and compassions, make full my 
joy, that ye be of the same mind, having the same love, « . * 
not iooki.ng each of you to his own things, but eack of you. also 
to the things of otkersT 

When a dark day comes, there are always two sorts of things 
to do, work on the conditions which are without one and 
work on the self. The latter is always possible, though the 
former may not be at all times. I have never yet seen an indi- 
vidual undergoing a dark day who did not need a certain 
constructive approach. I refer to bettering the physical condi- 
tion to the end of overcoming inertia and building up the 
power of resistance. We can think and brood ourselves into a 
paralyzing state of melancholia. But when we begin to act, life 
saves us in spite of ourselves. We start some activity. Our 
bodies become tired instead of merely tense, and w^c sleep a 
little. Then we have the energy to do more and so can get more 
tired and sleep a little deeper and longer. We begin to see and 
hear and taste and touch and smell again. This stirs up auto- 
matic responses which involve us further in the ongoing of 
life. Appetites begin to quicken. Our established contacts with 
others, our obligations, aflBliations, and predilections drag or 
drive us into active participation. 

Fortunately for us, life will not let us alone. As soon as we 
begin to respond, we begin to sense that there still exist things 
that make life worth living. If there are in our situation in 
life those persons who depend on interaction with us for some 
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of their important values, so much the better. They will express 
toward us the love that will not let us go. The constant looking 
to us of our children and their claiming of us through the soft, 
warm touches of their fingers break down the circle that shut 
love out of many areas of our living. But even where there are 
no intimate bonds with their potent persistence, light begins 
to break into the dark day as soon as we begin to interact with 
others. It cannot fail to be so. The Creativity of life is operating 
all about us all the time. “If we are faithless, he abideth faith- 
ful, for be cannot deny himself.” But unless we get into action, 
unless we respond to the specific outreachings of life to us, 
we cannot get the signals that Creativity is sending forth. 
“Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only.” 

Insurance against Darkness 

If the sense of the loss of all meaning from life is the cause 
of dark days, then whatever guarantees us against experiencing 
such a sense of loss of meaning, guarantees us against dark 
days. How do we find this guarantee? We find it in the life 
that is crucified in Christ. 

This crucified life gives the one who lives it freedom and 
dominion over every circumstance. In the crucified life, “God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.”'' 

Living the crucified life releases one from every bondage by 
which he can be dragged down when that which he loves is 
laid low, or overwhelmed when the object of his devotion is 
destroyed. The crucified life augments his power of resistance 
because he has inexhaustible resources in Christ. Paul describes 
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tMs kiftd'.of liviog: ‘Who. shall separate us from the hit of 
Ghfist? shall tribulatioUj or distress^ or persecution^ or famincj 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? • , • Nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through him that loved us. For 
I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, • * . nor height, 
nor depth,' nor any other, creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Jesus Christ/' 

Living this crucified life requires that wc recognize God as 
the creator and sustainer of all the preciousness in the objects 
of our affection and loyalty. It is His Creativity that creates 
the relations between two persons who love each other, and the 
relations between these two and other members of their 
community. The value in each relationship issues from the 
Creativity of life and fades and passes whenever Creativity 
leaves it. Creativity leaves it when the relationship is no longer 
carried on and enriched by the interaction of valuings of the 
persons involved. 

■ Several .years ago Dr. Yerkes' of ' Harvard University related 
an incident in his cla$sr<:K)m which illustrates fixation on a 
relationship with what had once been a value-carrier after 
creative interaction had ceased. It vivifies startlingly the point 
we are here making. He told of a mother ape who continued to 
carry her infant in her arms long after it had died and begun 
to disintegrate. Her baby had become so precious to her that 
she had identified herself with it. Now she could not let the 
baby's form go, even though the most real thing about her 
baby was gone. Because the baby's body had once been the 
value-carrier for interaction between it and herself, she held 
onto it tenaciously. The psychologica! term for this is possessim 
fixation. 

Fixation is always some form of love of the self, and not.' 
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only love o£ the self but of the oW self. This is one of the 
most common forms of the pathology of love and loyalty. 
Parents are particularly subject to it. Many of them are not 
willing to have the child grow up and become independent. 
They love the personality-as-it-is, the particular hulk of flesh 
with its particular present characteristics. 

But no person can stay the same for long. Therefore, the 
love of an object as an object is doomed. The lot/e and loyalty 
must be given to that Creativity which is felt and heard through 
the interaction of valuings between the two, and not to the 
present form of the individually existing object. This object, 
after all, is only a carrier of value. Just so soon as this interac- 
tion of valuings becomes absent in a relationship, just so soon 
do the forms of the individuals cease to be value-carriers in that 
relationship. This can be illustrated by saying that a parent 
should spend himself upon promoting the creative interaction 
of valuings between his child and himself and other members 
of the community instead of spending himself on adoring and 
adorning the child as he is. This latter treatment short-circuits 
the attention of the child back on himself so that he becomes 
‘"a spoiled child.” To the extent that growth does not continue, 
this parent, like the ape mother, is holding a spoiled child too 
close in his arms. 

Our love cannot be too deep, our passions cannot be too 
strong, our loyalties cannot be too dominant, if these are 
...centered in the creative interaction of valuings between our- 
selves and the objects of our love, passion, and loyalty. When 
this is done, we are under the control of that divine Creativity 
which operates at the human level most appreciably through 
this, creative ■interacto 

We are bound to experience suffering, regrets, poignant 
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memories, wistful yearning, and -^rrow when the Creativity 
■of life has worked such a change in the order of our living 
that wc arc cut off from persons and objects which have been 
carriers of splendid, delightful, enriching, and exalting values* 
■We have- associated the values with the particular value-carriers 
so long that it is painful to have the old value-carriers fade and 
pass* We hate to relinquish the empty forms, however useless 
or spoiled* This must continue to be so* We are human. But if 
our supreme loyalty has been given not to these value-carriers 
but^to the -Creativity that. has worked through them, wc are 
not plunged into a day of total darkness. Life still has mean- 
ing. More, because we have experienced the Creativity of life, 
wc have the unshakable conviedon that meaning is growing 
all the time, Wc know that God is the Source of values, not 
only those which we now appreciate but even of many not yet 
m tmtence. 

- , Dark Days for the Chiudren 

We have described the way of insuring against dark days for, 
persons who arc mature enough to understand what the cruci- 
fied life is and to live it. But what about the little children? 
Do they have truly dark days? And if so, what carries them 
through? 

Children certainly do have dark days, very dark ones. The 
losses which bring dark days to them may seem trivial to us* 
It takes little to change the world of a child into a place of 
radiant splendor or of utter darkness. Since it takes so little, 
the ‘‘dark days” of a child are usually transitory. He does not 
suffer so deeply or so long, although he does suffer as com- 
pletely. It is the same all-over experience, 

^ Besides the dark days of children brought on by the loss of 
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thieir own specific ''goods,** they are often subject to another 
sort from which they should be shielded whenever possible. 
These latter are induced by their living closely with adults who 
themselves are experiencing dark days. Like sensitive plants 
opening and closing in sunlight and shadow, children sense 
and react to the strong emotional experiences of those with 
whom they live. Divorce, business failure, great loss, anything 
that pulls hard at the deep roots of the adults pulls hard at 
the shallower roots of the children. For instance, the most 
heartrending aspect of professional work with a husband and 
wife discussing divorce is the silent, helpless bleeding of the 
children over the wounds made by the conflict between their 
parents. Again, the children are wrung by the despair of the 
parents when these are experiencing some catastrophic loss. 

What can be done to bring light into the dark days of a 
child? Three things. The first is the same as for adults. Get 
him into action. Help him into such interests and associations 
that he will be able to feel the connections which tie him into 
the human community. Second, lead the child on to another 
value-carrier which will mean as much to him as the lost one 
did so far as this is possible. Persons and groups outside the 
family can help in these first two services to the child. The 
third is a task primarily for the parents and close friends or 
relatives. These trustees of the child must so strengthen their 
own faith and so express it that the child will get the feel of 
this faith of the parent. They will sense that there is hope, 
that there are hidden values, only to the extent that the parents 
do, for the child cannot experience God directly until he is 
more mature. Only the mature can find hope and life through 
commitment to Creativity, Children must depend upon their 
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parents for ■ the feel of possibilities they cannot themsel¥es 
■know ■■about* 

: ' ,W^bo O'f us that has read' it can ever forget jekn Steiiibeck*s 
description, of the little children standing with their parents 
after a dust storm had changed the face of their whole world? 
The farmer stcx)d silent . and immovable looking at his 
devastated corn field. His wife stood silent and immovable 
too, eyes intent on the face of her man. The corn was im- 
mensely important, of course. But there was something more 
important still, som.ethi.ng that could make, corn grow again, 
if this ' something ■ had not gone down with the corn. The 
children peeped furtively up into the faces of their parents, 
then began to draw lines and signs with their toes in the dry, 
soft dust-powder. After a long time, the man’s face began to 
set hard and strong. The,n. the woman knew that the cssent.ial 
thing, even this time, had' not gone down wit,li the corn. She 
went into the house to work. The children began to play. The 
day was not totally dark. 

The Light OF Faith 

Tire measure of our commitment to the Creativity of God is 
the measure of the degree, of our resistance to the only kind of 
suffering that can bring a dark day—the sense of the loss of 
all meaning from life. The measure of our commitment deter- 
mines the amount of strain and difficulty, of pain and bad for- 
tune, we can endure and still have faith. Such commitment 
augments our power. There are many sincere, intelligent people 
who do not put their faith in God yet do have resources for 
recovery. Furthermore, good fortune, normally functioning 
glands, favoring weather, and a host of other matters definitely 
raise our threshold of resistance agai,nst despair. Keeping our-. 
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selves in full health gives us a tremendous resource. Never- 
theless, only by faith in God can resistance be carried to the 
point where it is indomitable. 

However, this faith must be a living faith and that means a 
working faith. To contrast faith with what we can do to im- 
prove the situation is to falsify it. Faith is commitment to 
Creativity and this means active participation in that reci- 
procity of behavior which expresses our own valuings and ap- 
prehends those of others. Hence, faith can never be a substi- 
tute for anything that we can do. Work alone avails something, 
while “faith without works is dead.” “Seest thou how faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was faith made per- 
fect .i*” Again, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 

Faith is commitment to the Creativity of God which can 
make every experience of ours a further step into the wisdom 
and the freedom, into the inestimable riches and the love of 
God. “For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is the power of 
God. . . . Where is the wise.? ... hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world? . . . The foolishness of God is 
wiser than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men. . . . But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are mighty; . . . that 
no flesh should glory in his presence.” Again Paul speaks, “For 
I through the law am dead to the law, that I might live unto 
God. I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not 1, 
but Christ liveth in me .. .1 do not frustrate the grace of 
God” 


Chapter XII 

CELEBRATION AND WORSHIP 




The life of each of us is a long quest for the best. Hiddea in 
the depths of us is a sanctuary where we have enshrined first 
one and then another ^%est” as we joyfully found it and then 
ruefully or sorrowfully abandoned it. In so far as we have 
given our devotion wholeheartedly and appreciatively to each 
‘"greatest value” in turn we have tasted it deeply and it has 
become a part of us. This is the chief difference between us. 
Each of us has tasted deeply of a different combination of 
values. This is the chief reason why interaction between us is 
■SO creative. Each of us responds with different valuings which 
mutually re-create each other. This is the chief cause of our 
common search for God. We have progressively discovered the 
inadequacy of one specific good after another until now we 
seek the Source of all good. Yet, made up as we are of these 
different values and valuings, we never quite come to the point 
where we can say in perfect unison, “Here at last is The Best 
which we all now see clearly and fully 

WoiisHm 

The progression of our loyalties during our maturing years 
is one long succession of intermittent conflicts where two or 
more specific “goods” pull and haul at us to win our commit- 
ment. But religious maturity has its unmistakable mark. It is 
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the unqualified commitment of the whole self to the way of 
God. This does not mean that religious maturity is free from 
conflict. But the major conflict is no longer between two or 
more specific goods that contend for place as the r uling concern 
of our living. In religious maturity, the major conflict is be- 
tween our chosen ruling concern, which is God, and all those 
interests which tend to divert from it our attention, energies, 
abilities, and other resources for living. The purpose of wor- 
ship is to resolve this conflict and clear away everything that 
interferes with our complete commitment to God. Whitehead 
quotes the Bible in calling this function of worship the “cleans- 
ing of the inward parts.” Kierkegaard states that “Purity of 
heart is to will one thing.” 

Worship is the appreciative recognizing of worth at its 
source. It has many forms and functions. At any one time our 
choice from among these must be based upon their efGcacy in 
keeping the heart pure. When the heart is not pure it is cor- 
rupted by purposes contrary to our religious commitment. It 
has motives and interests which nm counter to the working of 
Creativity. Purity of purpose, of love, and of loyalty are 
achieved by having one devotion supreme over all. This devo- 
tion is given to God alone, who is ever creating and re-creating 
us and our order of living. 

There is sometimes much discussion about the relative effec- 
tiveness of the several most common forms of worship. Some 
individuals turn most frequently to one form and some to an- 
other— music, poetry, meditation, ritual, Biblical reading, 
prayer, praise, creative inquiry, fellowship with a worshiping 
group, repentance, and consecrated work. But since people 
are not alike and no two situations are ever identical, it is well 
that there are many practices from which to select that one 
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which"' best I^eeps the heart pure in euer-renemed commitment 
of the mhole self to Gad and His goodness. However strange 
to traditioa may be a practice of worship, it is genuine wor- 
ship if it fulfills this chief function. The great danger and per- 
version of worship is not that of introducing strange practices, 
but of performing any practice in disregard of what it must 
accomplish. 

Most of our forms of worship make use of words. We feel 
that we have already got hold of a reality to some extent when 
we have been able to put our thinking and feeling about it 
into words. This is true to a certain extent. The very effort to 
formulate and express the impulses and values which creative 
interaction generates in us is one way to deepen our aware- 
ness of what the Source of all good has done to us. That is 
why the interaction of members of a small group who freely 
and honestly share their deepest experiences can contribute so 
much to the enrichment of life. Such sharing is a creative 
process. Furthermore, when we have once formulated a valu- 
ing, wc have it in usable shape. Someone has said, ‘‘Words are 
the pegs upon which we hang our experiences.” Each word 
which we have formulated during our wrestling to under- 
stand and express the possible meanings of certain experiences 
is a precious tool to us. It is not only precious, it is unique, for 
no two people have exactly the same set of experiences hang- 
ing on the word-pegs which they use meaningfully. Once 
certain experiences are pegged onto suitable words, they are 
more accessible to our use. 

Words, however, even. at their best are, only value-ca.rriers. 
We are hugging a dead child in our arms just as surely as was 
the ape-mother when we treat words as though important in 
themselves. This is what vre;do. when we substitute words. for. 
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commitment. Habits can be destructive as well as constructive. 
We can train ourselves to feel all well groomed and pure inside 
because we have said certain words in a certain situation, even 
though our first act demonstrates no increase of purity. 

Examples are common of several uses of words in what is 
called worship, some misleading, some effective. There is the 
one just cited of substituting words for that genuine commit- 
ment which re-creates the individual or group. This is based on 
the illusion that “good” words will make living good. But 
the words as words actually have no potency over the way of 
life. On many Sundays in many churches many words like 
these are spoken, often in a hushed voice where the inflection 
is dead habit, too. 

Second, words and the speaking of them may be only a 
grant to convention or to authority, as when people “say 
prayers” in church while their attention is completely centered 
on how they will put through a certain deal the next day and 
as when the children “say prayers” to satisfy a required part 
of the day’s routine. 

These first two uses of words in worship are futile. We turn 
now to two uses which are potent. 

When words are used in the spirit of genuine worship they 
open doorways to a certain type of experience. We may not be 
able to define the words, but when they are spoken or thought 
they open up an area of experience rich in meaning for us. 
For many people, love the grace of God examples of 
'such terms. 

Lastly, there is that use of words most potent of all in wor- 
ship. In this case they are used to relate the personality of the 
speaker to God in such a way, and in such an emergency, that 
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Creativity transforms the impulses and habits of the personality 
and lifts it to a new level of living, 

: In worships then, words may be self-deceiving devices, may 
be mere grants to convention or authority, may be the open- 
sesame to an area of experience long undergone and cherished 
by the devotee, or may be direct expressions of some new 
transformative working of God. 

But words, are not essential to worship. Indeed, they may 
stand in the way. Then there must be found some other sym- 
bolism to lead the individual or group into that relationship to 
God wherein he or they can be transformed in the direction 
of enriched living. 

Some years ago I was working with a group of older boys 
and young men on Sundays and ‘"club night.” They lived 
meagerly in an isolated spot. Their only contacts with the 
outside world were through the public schook the yearly visit 
of an official of the church of their parents, and the little group 
of us doing work with the children and the young people 
through clubs. They had no concept of fun other than carous- 
ing and rowdyism. Displeasure against anyone was expressed 
instantly by attack upon his person, especially if “my girl” was 
involved. 

Through every method and device known to me, I had tried 
unsuccessfully to arouse these crude individualists to an aware- 
ness of something greater than themselves and to bring them 
to the place where they could get joy and value out of inter- 
action with each other. For instance, when on Sundays I had 
talked with them about God and His goodness, not in con- 
ventional ways but in terms of their own interests and conduct 
of life, they responded enthusiastically by rattling off catechism 
and memorized prayers by the yard, grinning to think they 
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could produce what would please me. But their ways and re- 
lations with each other were not affected. The only outcome 
was a strong personal loyalty to me which incited them to do 
what they thought I considered the fine or sporting thing— 
when I was present. This was poor motivation, and made an 
added problem. 

Finally I decided that I had better start where they were in 
my effort to arouse them to a sense o£ a goodness that grows 
and leads them to seek a new kind of richness in their conduct 
and relationships. It had become obvious that words would 
not work. I had to turn to other tools for accomplishing this. 
A “Wonder Chest” proved markedly efficacious as the first 
tool. It was made out of the larger size box-type of letter file, 
attractively covered. Each Sunday I closed into it something 
that I had found during the week that was awe-inspiring or 
peculiarly admirable or breath-takingly lovely, such as a 
mounted collection of weed seeds which illustrated the in- 
genuity with which seeds travel to new locations, an exquisite 
piece of craftsmanship, an unbelievably perfect rose bud, some 
pollen from a pine cone under a small microscope, a historiGal 
picture of some people trying to work out a common agree- 
ment, and so on and on. 

We developed a little ritual for the use of the Wonder Chest. 
First we became quiet, preparing ourselves for taste of some 
unusual goodness in the world.” Then the boy whose turn it 
was set the box on the floor in the center of the circle so that 
all could see into it, and unclasped the lid. After all the spon- 
taneous comments had been uttered, we again sat quiet while 
we meditated on whatever of truth or goodness or beauty or 
fine spirit we had observed or experienced during the week. 
A discussion followed, based on whatever area of interest 
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promised to be most fertile for furthering the growth, of a 
spirit of creative fellowship. After this, we worked out , one, 
only one, specific plan for -the next club meeting which we, 
decided together might ^‘make it go better and be more .fun.” 

It was thrilling to watch these boys opening their eyes, first 
to the richness in .nature and things all about them and then 
gradually to the -possibilities of a growing richness in their 
human interrelationships. Their commitments to what they 
came to see as **good’" were sometimes odd, but t.hey were re- 
constructive. New realms, of value in their human dealings 
were opening to them. They were having their first experiences 
under the control of God even though they did not yet recog- 
nize these as such. Appreciation, once awakened, had led into 
celebration of new kinds of richness, and celebration was point- 
ing the way to worship of the Goodness that grows. 

Celebration as Worship 

In concrete terms, celebration is worshipful when it either 
expresses, or promotes, or intrinsically involves us in creative 
interaction. For it is through creative interaction that the 
Creativity of God is:, most clearly expressed to us. 

There are three things to- be distinguished w..hen we think 
of celebration as a way of .worship. First, ce!eb.rati.o.E must be 
distinguished from display, which is not celebration at all, 
even though it may be deGeivingly entitled Thanksgiving 
Celebration or Celebration of Easter. Display is an effort to 
stir in others convincing awareness of one’s own possessions or 
accomplishments. Display says, *‘]mt see how good I am!” It 
always sets the one displaying apart from his fellows, for its 
very intent is to contrast his finery with their deprivation. 
Hence, display actually blocks or kills creative interaction, 



whether it occurs in school exhibitions, in family events, or in 
church ceremonies. 


Then there are celebrations which are not religious but 
neither are they mere displays. They magnify and glorify cer- 
tain things, events, persons, causes, which those participating 
feel are worth-full. We need more of such in modern life, 
given in the name of great values. The commercial interests 
have demonstrated that glamorous celebrations of almost any 
product have a convincing effect. The forces of evil are past- 
masters at celebration. The forces of good need to become 
more so. Families would do well to celebrate the achievements 
of members or of the group, the improving of community 
conditions, some unexpected increase in resources, and so on 
and on. It is celebration and not display so long as the attention 
is focused on the rich values involved and not on the improved 
advantage or status of the individuals concerned. 

Religious celebration issues in a purification of the heart. 
This is accomplished by magnifying in our living the object of 
our supreme devotion. By celebrating it we put it into such 
perspective that it towers over all else and possesses us more 
completely. 

Christmas is our greatest religious celebration. At that sea- 
son we celebrate that joy which is peculiarly Christmas joy. It 
is the joy of widened and deepened interaction of love between 
all men, and especially between members of the family. It is 
the released Creativity of life coming down to us from the 
ancient, past. 

The interchange of gifts symbolizes this magnified work of 
love in our midst, expresses it, quickens it, and deepens it, in 
so far as the gifts are free, full, and honest expressions of valu- 
ings. Furthermore, gifts promote, creative interaction: vdth the 
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larger cominimily also in m far as there is genuine outgiving 
and' in-receiving, between the- family and its world-neighbor- 
hood. To' the degree that -this spirit of Christmas gets into us 
and continues to work in us, it modifies us and what we do 
and think and say. It is creative. 

■ But some reader may be thinking, '‘No! I suppose there’s no 
harm in what you say, but that is not what wc arc celebrating 
at., Christmas. We are celebrating the birth of Jesus in the 
manger at Bethlehem.” 

What is the meaning of the birth of Jesus in the m.anger ? He 
told us why he came— -“to do the will of him that sent me,” to 
give "a new commandment unto you, that ye love one another 
as I have loved you,” to introduce a new order of living, the 
life more abundant. Jesus’ birth marked the entry into human 
life of this working of love, freed from the constricting bonds 
of class and race and status which had heretofore corrupted 
and confined it. So when we celebrate the birth of Jesus in the 
manger, we are celebrating this released and magnified Creativ- 
ity of life which works at the human level through creative 
interaction. It operates with csf^ciai richness of meaning dur- 
ing the Christmas season. 

We can put this into theological' terms. At Christmas we are 
celebrating the saving power of creative love which was born 
into the world at Bethlehem, was crucified on the cross, and 
has since continued to operate in the lives of men even until 
now. '"He that knoweth not love knoweth not God. . . . Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me ” 

The Hudson family had' been hunting and hunting for a 
bit of Wildwood on a lake where the children, yes, and later 
the grandchildren, would come, where their friends might 
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visit, and which they might, at times, open to the use of 
neighbors. They were trying to feel and picture into being a 
permanent center for the growing unity of the family. Finally, 
they found a spot more lovely than they had dared dream of, 
and it was within their means. The first day of their owner- 
ship, the family stood on the top of a sand ridge overlooking 
the lake and thrillingly magnified aU the values that they be- 
lieved could now be brought into realization. Impulsively, 
they broke off bunches of the wild grapes growing there and 
pressed the juice out of them on the ground as they gloried in 
what was to be. Then they became silent in the presence of 
Something greater than they, which they felt but could not 
speak, the Creativity of God at work. This was real religious 
celebration, however unnamed. 

Celebration has been given a large place in this chapter be- 
cause it is the chief way by which a child comes to feel the 
significance of the religious commitment of his parents before 
he is mature enough to be religious. He is quick to distinguish, 
moreover, the difference between celebration and display. Gen- 
uine religious celebration must not be neglected in a family 
concerned for religious growth. The purpose of the celebration 
must be, however, to glorify God and not to indoctrinate the 
children. It is what the children feel within us, not our ex- 
planation, that counts. If each celebration is a purifying of 
our hearts by a deepened willing of one thing our children 
will never fail to g:t the feel of this. 

Repentance AS Worship 

Repentance of sin is as important in worship as is celebration. 
There is a modern shrinking from the term, a squeamishness 
in talking about sin at all. In large part, this can be traced back 
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to the melodramatic or terrifyiag ways ia which "the wages 
of sia*' aad' ‘*repeataacc of sia** ased to be prescated. Bat' we , 
do sia, all of as, from the great to the lowly* 

Sia is disloyalty to God. It iaclades aot oaly those of oar 
deeds and thoughts that we know to be disloyal bat also those 
that are disloyal without oar realizing. These latter spring from 
habits and other predispositions of our personality which hold 
as back from free, full, and honest creative interaction with 
others. Repentance of sin means repudiating all bonds, whether 
conscious or not, that block the way of creative love. 

Worship that takes the form of repentance, then, must in- 
clude not only the submitting of known disloyalties to the 
transforming power of God, but also an unflinching self- 
searching for those unknown aspects of our peissonalities which 
are still under bondage to lesser gods. Our insights as to what 
these aspects are come chiefly through the interaction of our 
valuings with those of other persons and groups. Not that wc 
are always wrong when there is a clash of valuings, but that 
a clash always indicates that neither party has all the truth and 
righteousness. A serious clash should initiate a self-searching, 
particularly if the two who are clashing can make no headway 
in integrating their differences. Repentance of sin as worship 
consists of this deliberate searching of the self and this putting 
of the self without reservation under the control of creative 
love. 

Beyond all this, repentance involves all those sins which we 
cannot specify because they are beyond the reach of our utmost 
self-searching. These unfindable sins, too, must be submitted to 
the transformative working of God. One can offer himself as 
a sinner to be remade by the working of creative interaction 
as it operates in each concrete situation. 
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Repentance of sin is a mature undertaking. It must not be 
encouraged during childhood, else the child thinks of God as 

fear God. This is morbid. But the child needs training toward 
the time when he can practice this form of worship. The chief 
way in which this can be done is through e.^1 

uon, participated in by the child and his parents, («) where the 
parents have religious values in mind and (E) when they them- 
selves practice repentance. The parents do not mention or 
God or any other theological term to a child not yet mature 
enough to be rehgious. This cannot be done until the children 
have an appreciation of what God is and of what loyalty to 

t cooperative evaluation, the parents guide 

self-righteousness, 

p tting all the blame on others, acting resentful or injured, 
and all other ways that indicate an overstrong desire to pro- 
tect the self as tt is. Again, the child should not be encouraged 

it. When he is 

small, he does not need to say anything. He can act with more 
meanmg. Also, the child needs to be encouraged to see (a) his 
part in whatever went wrong as clearly as he sees the part of 
another and {b) the other’s part in whatever went well as 
clearly as he sees his own. 

All this must be done not for the sake of being “daddy’s 
sweet girl” or of bettering the child’s advantage with the 
other children, but for the sake of the values to which the 
chi dren gain access through their growing relationships, ks 
early and as often as is possible, Httle children should get tastes 
of the values that come through the right kind of interaction 
between persons. If this happens, they will honestly /ee/ sorry 
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whea relationships arc injured, and they will not only, want 
to say so, but want to do something about it. The main thing 
..is.'for them to get. the feel o£ creati?c interaction and be ready 
to see their ou/n part i.n hindering or destroying it. If the child 
gets this feelf he will care. If he cares, he will be sorry. If he 
is sorry, he will feel again the pain of what he did that he 
shouldn’t have done, or what he didn’t do that he should have 
done, ■ This feeling-the-pain-again-and-wanting-to-do-some- 
thing-aboutdt is repentance at the child level. When the child 
■becomes adult, repentance must include the deliberate practice 
of the three forms of repentance described above. 

ParraoN as Worship 

Prayer in the broad sense includes all of worship* As such, 
it is the subject of this whole chapter. In the narrower sense, 
however, prayer is petition. The same test must be applied to 
petition as is applied to all other practices: Does it bring us 
more completely under the control of God? If by asking God 
for things worshipfully we come more completely under the 
control of God, we shall be able to achieve many things not 
otherwise possible to us. Living more completely under the 
control of God will render these things more acceSsSible. 

That is to say, when we have first' submitted all our wants 
and values to God, we ourselves are more or less transformed. 
This means that our values and valuings are transformed. 
Consequently, the ensuing creative interaction between our- 
selves and others is so released and augmented that it can 
transform the situation in such a way as to bring about more 
effectively the goods we seek. 

Petition is an adult practice. But the child needs preparation 
for it The chief way in which the parents can prepare the 
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child for prayer is by dealing in such a way with his petitions 
addressed to them that he is drawn into creative interaction 
with them. If a parent arbitrarily answers ‘Tes’* or “No*' to 
the child’s requests, the child will get no training. But if the 
parent tries to make every reaction of his own to each impor- 
tant petition of the child an interaction of valuings, the child 
will be trained for prayer. Again, (a) the values of which the 
parent makes the child aware and (b) the parent’s attitude 
toward all the values involved in the child’s requests have an 
enormous influence on what needs the child, when grown 
mature, will think worthy of bringing to God in prayer. The 
pattern of religious petition is set deeply for the child by the 
parent’s responses to the child’s petitions addressed to father 
and mother. 

It must have become clear by now that prayer is too precious 
a practice to be used as a plaything or a convention in child- 
hood. But how does the child approaching religious maturity 
begin praying to God? When he has a sufficiendy adequate 
understanding of God and of what commitment to God means 
to make praying a significant practice, he is included at times 
in the situation where one or both of his parents are praying. 
The first sharing of prayer will occur when the young person 
has come to the parent with a petition which the parent feels 
unprepared to deal with adequately. Then, if the young per- 
son is mature enough, the parent will tell him that he himself 
needs to make it a matter of petition to God and will invite the 
■young person to be with him. . 

At first no invitation is given the child to participate actively. 

' Prayer is a mature practice. The child^ must be given time to 
feel'; his way: into, it. His first prayers' will probably be non- 
verbal, Just a loyal thinking to himself about it all. Gradually, 
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by him.seif, he will work, out his own way of .praying. He 
shoiild not be asked to pray -in the group until it is certa.in 
that he is eiiti,.rely ready to do so. But more and more, as ..oc- 
casions arise 'wheh make it a sigmfica,nt thing to do, he will 
be included 'in the practice of individual praying .with his 
parents. 

Ritual as Worship 

Ritual is patterned recognition of commitment to God. Each 
individual and group must develop those several patterns 
which best express commitment in the more public or more 
routinized activities of family life. Down underneath the use 
of all rituals must he an actual, deep commitment, reneu/cd 
frequently through other practices in worship. The real efScacy 
of ritual rests on this. Its effectiveness can be judged only by 
the consequences of practicing it over a long period of time. 
But, providing this true foundation is there, the depth of mean- 
ing entering into a ritual at any one time is not conclusive 
evidence of its total worth. 

The degree of awareness of the deep foundational commit- 
ment which a specific ritual arouses is bound to vacillate from 
time to time owing to many factors. For one thing, the time 
for the ritual is usually set, and the one officiating is not a 
faucet whose deeper feelings can be turned on and off. Also, 
the nature of the total family situation bears on the imme- 
diate effectiveness of the ritual. Again, worship in the form 
of ritual is particularly likely to become a hollow convention 
of even a .hypocritical' activity. But, in the long run, there is 
significance in this regulated recognition of commitment. 

The fwo most common forms in family life are probably 
.grace at table and family prayers. But religious ritual in the 
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femily need not be limited to these. There are many other 
possibilities, as will become clear through a study of the sug- 
gestions already given regarding procedures^'^^ in famil y liv- 
ing while bearing this in mind. The purpose of a family ritual 
is not instruction about God, nor understanding of prayer, nor 
expression of the actual state of the heart or mind of the par- 
ticipant at the moment. It is, as we have said, “a patterned 
recognition of commitment to God.” 

Perhaps the function of ritual vnll become more clear by use 
of an analogy. Men tip their hats to women. Down under- 
neath all the hat-tipping of all the men there is (at least theo- 
retically!) a deep respect in men for women and hence some 
commitment to the furtherance of their welfare. Yet if we had 
some way of measuring the degree of awareness of this founda- 
tional commitment to women which was aroused by each 
hat-raising of all the men in one city block in one hour’s time, 
what a variety there would be! The findings would indicate 
hypocrites, flatterers, exploiters, and gay deceivers, on the one 
hand, and all degrees of genuine respect, admiration, affection, 
and automatic routine habit, on the other hand. However, in 
the long run, the tipping of hats has a social efficacy in sustain- 
ing the respect of men for women. This modicum of ritual- 
istic efficacy in the performance has kept the custom from 
vanishing. 

Shall small children be present during the family rituals? 
Only a general answer may be given, for much depends on 
the nature of the individual family and the religious maturity 
of the parents. But as a rule, a child who is mature enough to 
eat at the family table is mature enough to be with the family 
during the ritual of asking grace. As we have intimated, it is 
a patterned recognition; besides that, it is brief. More pointed 
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still, it'mmes before eatiog and the attention of the child is 
almost entirely on the matter of finding out what fo^od' is 
coining. In time, of course, he will ask questions which will 
have to be answered. 

In regard to family prayers, the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent for reasons mentioned during the discussion of petition as 
worship. On the whole, it is better that the child remain absent 
from family prayers until he has a fair understanding of what 
God is and how He works in this world of ours. This does 
not mean that his training is neglected. Each family should 
develop a number of nonreligious rituals in which the children 
can participate with adequate understanding. These express 
the appreciative concern of members of the family for each 
other and the group. Examples of patterned recognition of such 
concern might be the setting aside of fifteen minutes once a 
week when every member would do something for the better- 
ment of the family life, something he had himself discerned 
needed doing; or keeping fresh flowers on the table; or wel- 
coming father home. There is no end to the possible list. 

The Crmtive Family . 

.The family that lives for the sake of great things itself be- 
comes great. When it lives for the sake of what is Greatest, 
the Greatest there is become accessible. Q>mmitting itself to 
Creative Love renders it dauntless, rich and free. It cannot 
then be made callous, self-centered, pleasure-mad, or proud, 
should good fortune suddenly come to it. It cannot then be 
laid low by despair should evil fortune wipe out all that it 
has. Creative Love has brought to the family whatever it has 
had, and can bring it as much again, and more. The Creativity 
of life remains. Pain and pleasure, happiness and unhappi- 
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IICSS, satisfactioii and yearning, radiant joy and deYastating 
suffering will be its portion in any case, for the family is com- 
posed primarily of interpersonal relationships and so its activ- 
ities involve the deepest issues in the lives of every member* 
But the quality and meaning of its life will be the richest 
where creative interaction is most full, most free, and most 
honest. It is through such interaction that Creativity speaks 
to the family most clearly. Complete commitment to the 
Creativity of God is the great source of security, of freedom, 
of richness, and of meaning for the family. 

But such commitment cannot be made through one great 
and final act. Commitment is progressive. We grow more 
through committing ourselves more. Through greater growth 
there is more to commit. Worship is not an act performed 
apart from everyday living, but is rather the creative way of 
living. Living this way, the family can love into being, can 
worship into being, the potentialities of each member and of 
its own community. The worshiping family is creative. 

The sfx»tlight of our attention has been narrowly focused 
upon a view of a cross section of the life of the family as it 
busies itself with the many, matters which are its particular 
concern. In spite of this, all the way through we have been 
made aware^ of the way the family- is inextricably interwoven 
with the larger community. Therefore, when living its reli- 
gion in this creative- way' we have been describing, the family , 
is creative not only of the personalities ..-of its members but of 
,a mew... society as well. Since the family, is the group, where' 
God*s Creativity can : attain its greatest fulfillment, it is also 
■'the group which can produce the greatest social transforma- 
'tion; ; 

; ..-.'Such tr'ansformation -is achieved not only through the .inter- 
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■acti0E',0f' valuiags .between- each actual' fam.ily 'and its com- 
munity-, hut also 'through the kind of persons 'the -family 
-develops and sends into the membership .of the Ia.rgcr society* 
As these enter into their work, build their homes, and par- 
ticipate in communal life, their valui.ngs defi.nitely a.ffect the 
quality and achievement of society* Furthermore, their valu- 
ings are fairly well developed. Whether assets or liabilities, 
they represent years of cultivation and so are not immediately 
subject to social coercions. More important still, the attitudes 
of family-graduates toward change and the re-creation of so- 
ciety are well established. This is of inestimable importance in 
a society such as ours, which is not only democratic but also 
swiftly changing. The citizens produced by a family which 
lives worshipfully and creatively are the most valuable assets 
of any society. Such a family undergirds all other social 
institutions. 

Notwithstanding all this, a family can live its religion fully 
and richly only if this creative way of living is found in the 
school, in business and industry, in politics and statesmanship, 
and in the church. The problem of creative religious living 
needs this double attack. It must be promoted from the inside 
by way of the creative community within the family. It must 
be promoted from the outside by way of the creative purpose 
of those institutions and customs which shape the conduct of 
the family and of the individual. Unless the large acquisitive 
social structures themselves are more and more controlled by 
creative interaction, they will continue to crush and maim the 
creative life within the family. Business, industry, the state, 
the school, the church, must all be centers and forms of crea- 
tive interaction if we arc ..to 'have, wholesome families and. 
richly endowed personalities. 
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Certainly one o£ die things giving these major institutions 
their {»wer over human life is the pathetically stupid rever- 
ence many families have for wealth as wealth and their fawn- 
ing recognition of those who produce it. Being successful in 
business in the sense of gaining a lucrative control over the 
means of production and the avenues of communication and 
of education would not be considered such a great achieve- 
ment if the mass of the people had a sounder sense of values. 
Ability in business would then receive the same recognition 
as ability in any comparable achievement. Guiding children in 
their development of reasonably sound and adequate criteria 
of evaluation is a prime function of the family. Consequently, 
the family has its fate in its own hands to this extent. But 
even full use of this means of social control is not sufficient. 
The powerfully organized social institutions must be trans- 
formed so that they promote creative human relationships and 
do not merely accumulate the means of wealth and power. 

In the family more quickly than anywhere else, life becomes 
intolerable when creative interaction sinks low. In the wider 
and less intimate forms of social living we can struggle along 
somehow with relatively little of it, however many depres- 
sions and much impoverishment descend upon us by reason 
of its lack. But the ever-tightening bonds of interdependence 
between the family and all these other social structures are 
making continued existence everywhere intolerable without a 
greater amount of creative interaction between our several 
valuings. This drawing together of individuals and groups 
into closer interdependence is the work of God’s love to the 
end of generating creative interaction. If we respond to the 
demands of these bonds, then acative interaction arises. This 
means that if we respond creatively one to another we experi- 
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eace those qualities and meanings in life which are' specific 
fulfillments o£ God’s love* 

Today we as a nation are extremely distressed* We are pay- 
ing a shattering price for our continued deafness to increas- 
ingly insistent demands for a larger measure of intcractioa- 
of-valuings amongst all participapts in all areas of living 
throughout the whole world. To the anxieties, conflicts, des- 
titution, corruption, and carnage which in the past have consid- 
erably disrupted family living, greater terrors have now been 
added. Long-established towns are being swept out of existence 
almost overnight to make way for enormous industrial centers 
where utmost care goes into the mechanical structures but psy- 
chological and spiritual conditions are flagrantly neglected. All 
too many of the ingenious new inventions kill human beings, 
some en masse, rather than bringing life more abundant. ScKrial 
exploitation, rottenness, and crime have increased until some 
spots in our country are recogni2;ed as being under gang con- 
trol Science has been called upon to devise such tortures for 
human beings as destroy their innermost selves. The list ever 
lengthens. And the most disheartening aspect of the whole 
ordeal is the sense of insecurity and helplessness of the average 
family. 

Nevertheless, we, as a nation, have more reason than ever 
for assurance. Quietly, yet with increasing vigor and surety, 
community after community across our beloved land is being 
shocked into discovering what has been happening during this 
last century — ^most families neglecting to do their part in nur- 
turing the hard-won, priceless matrix of our democracy — the 
community, because so engrossed in their own individual pur- 
smts. Realization is growing that democracy is not individual 
freedom to get as far ahead as possible. The genius of democ- 
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racy is that creative process whereby great things come to pass 
wherever ee-irry family contributes its valuings and findings to 
concerted effort to develop an ever sounder, finer community 
and benefits through the nurture and resources its community 
provides. Democracy is successful to the extent that every fam- 
ily seeks continuously to become better prepared to participate 
in the creative interaction which creates the community, and 
does participate courageously and effectively. Today, families 
and neighborhoods are becoming ardendy active in fostering 
that creative intercommunication out of which comes first a 
working consensus regarding the improving of community liv- 
ing, and second, concerted action. No national change could 
hold more promise for the family, particularly the family that 
would live its religion. It is not our place to ask if this great 
new day is dawning too slowly and too late. Studied, all-out 
participation is our only effective answer. 

Never before in history has man been called so realistically 
and so imperatively to make the choice between the way of 
destructive wrath and the way of creative love. In such matters 
as those of state, diplomacy, and large industry, not many of 
us as individuals can make this choice in a way that is world- 
shaping. But each in his own family and neighborhood can do 
so. Creativity never ceases while life endures. The family and 
community which continue to quicken the creative processes 
continue to be convinced of this great truth. As men die and 
are born, as cultures crumble and emerge, as social systems 
crack and grow, this tremendous force persists, working tre- 
mendous creations where mankind joins forces with it. The 
family that lives its religion knows this to be Creative Love. 
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Periodicals [those starred of special interest to parents]: 

CkiMrm. Monthly* U* S, Children’s Bureau, Dept, of Labor, 
Washington, D.C, 

CMl'd Deueiopment, Monthly. Society for Research in Child 
Etevelopment, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III 

*ChiM-Family Digest. Monthly. 5320 Danneel St., New Or- 
leans 15, La. 

Child hmd Edumtim. Monthly,' Sept, through May. Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
St, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

*Ckild Study. Quarterly. Child Study Association of America, 
132 E. 74th St, New York 21, N. Y.. 

*Ckristim Home, The. Monthly. Methodist Publishing, House, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Family Life. Monthly Service Bulletin. American .Institute of ' 
P'amily Relations, 5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles ay, Calif., 

Marriage and Family Living. Quarterly. National Council 'on 
Family Relations, 5757 S. Drexcl Ave., Chicago 37, III. 

^National Fwent-Teaeker. Monthly. Sept through June. 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 111 . Also the state P.T.A. maga- 

, zine in some states. .. 

V ^Parents^ Magazine. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
y *Tmo to Six. 420 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y.,;;' : 

. Sec also realiably edited departments on child,, family,: or 
community development in various ‘‘home” and ‘‘women’s” 
magazines, and local newspapers. 
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Guidance through pamphlets, reading lists, or study guides and 
m some cases through class groups, courses, or special leadership 
Listmgs of materials or services on request. 

^^mliuralExtension Services for both youth and adult, Col- 
lege (or Dept.) of Agriculture, State University. 

of University Women. 1634 1 St., N W 

Washington 6, D. C, ’ 

^“*'**'^ Relations, 5278 Sunset Blvd., 

Lm Angeles 27, Calif. ■ " 

.3.3. 

"‘ti Av=. 

cl (he ccic rdigicus fclih, and demminn- 

Uous 

\ ^a1?wT' ®”“"* 

5t, washiagtont 6. D, C. ' 

national Council of Churches of Christ in 

■ Po«K Avc., Nc. York R i ^ 

Edacaden Ainxiadcn. tact SiiKonth St, RW 

. ] ; Washington 6, D, C. oc, in.w,, 

' '^IrTll^K TLve.. Chicago 
. 10, lU. Note especially the two series of booklets: Ufe Ad- 

; ^ and Better Umng^- 

: Uni^d^ Smes Gov^ment. Departments such as The Chil- 

' ' wT and The 

; r I WasWngton 25, D. C* 
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42, 51, 56, 57-59, 80-81, 86, 
109, 1 1 2- 1 1 3, 139, 149-150, 169, 
206-207, 218-219; power of, 50, 
191-193, see God; promotion of, 
81-81,105-1x3, 1 21 -125, Chap. IX; 
requirements of, 34, 54, 60, 62*66, 
80-82, 88-89, 212; at work, 4,- 31:* 
33, 46, 48-49, 53-67, 71, 76-77*' 
90-93, 126-129, l34-t36, 165, 174- 
178, I9i’*:t93* *95-^96, 216-221 
Creativity, of God, 14-15, 20, 24, 34- 

35 * 37» 39* 148, 155* m-mf 

216-221; signals of, 24, 59, X39, 
140, 168-172, 181-182, 187-188, 
191-192, 220 

Crisis, 6, 25-27, 46, 65-66, 74, 100- 
loi, III, 163-164, 167-168, x8i. 
Chap. XI, 186, 219-22 1 
Criteria of, creative interaction, 34,' 
94-95; commitment, 198; freedom, 
138; game, 164; good life, 22-24,' 
51; **good” resoura:s, 131; guid- 
ing ideas, 47-48; ideals, il; mtaa- 


ingfii! living, 217; moral gocKi- 
nm, 23; prayer, 212; religion, 13; 
religious celebration, 206-207; re- 
ligjous gocxlncss, 2%; religious 
, growth, 21-22, 24, 113, 200-201; 
religious living, 24; religious ma- 
turit>% 12, 200; social activity, 5; 

' success in discussion, 59-60; wor- 
ship, 202; worth of objects and re- 
sources, 'II, 131 

Crucified Life, 51, 57, 193-196, 199 
Culture, 93»' 9'^“:97» 126-127, 218- 
. 221 , . 

Democracy, 52, 90, 96-97, 102, 107, 
111, 133, 137-138, 216-221 
Discipline, 36-37, 38-39, 4 h 55-67, 
Chap. VII!, 152-153, 158-159; self- 

. >36-138, 145-M6* 156-159* 209- 
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Discussion, 5S-60, 63, 107, iii, 122, 
1.26, 129, 131, 133* 16a, 172-181 

Emotion, 9-10, Chap. VI, 99-101, 

■ 102, 105, no, 174-175* Moti- 
vation; Value, cx,|icrieiicing of ' 

Energy, needed surj'ilus, 56, 61, 65, 
66| 81, 83, 84-85, 1. 16, 125-126,. 
If54“i55* I59 -i6o» , 166, 186, 192- 

tgB-m ^ 

Excommunicatkm, 57-58, 85-86, xii- 
IJS* 189-190, 191*193* 206. 
218-2,21 

Expe.rimcntttioa, 48, €5-66, 105-106, 
... 107-1,08, ,' 1 09-1 10, 151*152, .■ 176- 

mr 191*193, . ■ 

Family, Chap, V; creation of, 18, 2% 
, 42-43, 216-221; growth of, 96-99, 

■ 216-221; life-line of, 112-113, 221; 

. nature of, 27, 34, 43-44, 49, see 

Parents; Relationships 
Fatiicr, 37*39, 39*4i*.. ^5*^6, 155 
Fear, 31, 65-66, 109-114 112, i8a, 
220, Chap. XI, 216-221 , 
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Fellowship, 49» 50» 52, 5®, SSI, 145> 
205 -ao6, see Community; Lave 
Financial Aspects, 5, 6-7, 28-29, 4O" 
42, 112, Cliap. VII, 128-129, 3t30- 
131, 163-164, 218-219 
Freedom, ii, 34, 94, Chap. VHI, 
145-146, 148, I58“159 » i 77» 

,199, 212, 216-27, 220-221 

Gift, 8, 13, 40', 207-20^ 

Gcd, wii, 1. 1, 43, 44> ^99; access 

to, 48-49* 111-215* 265-166, 
1 97-1 99* 212-215; grace of, 50-51, 
i7i» 199* 203* presence of, 24, 34- 
35, 57-58, 71-73; understanding of, 
Chap,. Ill, 167-171, see Nurture 
and Guidance, religious; will of, 
13, 14-17, Chap. HI, 47-48, 49- 
51, see Creativity 

GcKHincss, 22-23, 24* 136-237, 147; 
criterion of, 131, see Loyalty, pro- 
gression of; Value 

Group, of disciples, 50; growth of, 
149-158, 2 16-22 1 ; patterns, ' 6-7, 
64-65, I5i“i52, 159-160, 164-165, 
207-208; pressures, 4-7, 49-50, 63- 
64, 96-97, 109; process, 114-1x5, 
176-178, see Creative Interacdon; 
Community 

Growth, conditions of, 114^ 172-173; 
of loyalty, see Loyalty; of love, 
43*44i 75* I.X3ve; nature of, 37, 
88-89; of personality, 12, 14-16, 
30. 34 - 35 » 46. 56-57, 63-64, 88- 
89* 93-94, Chap. VI, Chap. VEI, 
156-157, 165-166, 172-1,81, 200; 
religious, 113-114, xee Nurture and 
Guidance, religious; requirements 
of, 35, 42, 62-63, 80-82, 93-94*: 
149-150; signs of, 94-95; of value, 
173, see Ruling Concern 
Guidance, see Creative Intcracdon; 
Creativity, signs of; Discipline;; 

, Nurtorc; ■ Parents ■ 
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HaMts, 27, 34 - 35 * 56 - 57 * 59-6o,„ i.oi-. 
102, 106-107,. 3 E 14-125, 147,, 151- . 
152, 153-154, 159-160, '170-171, 
176-177, Chap., X!, 194-3:95,^203, 
see Coercions, toward retar.datioii 

Ideals, of adults, 62-63, 87-89; com- 
pulsive, 8-1 1 ; dangers in, 8-10, 
152, 155; origin of, 9; treatment 
of, 9-X1 

Individualism, 18-19, 27, 40-41, 59, 
60-61, 75-So, 158, 194-195, 204- 
206, 206-207 

Infantilism, 39-42, 77, 86, no, 122, 
158, 194-195 

Inferiority, sense of, 56-58, 64, 109- 
no, 153 

Inner Conflict, 56-57, 168-171, 200- 
202, 209-212, see Loyalty; Ruling 
Concern 

Insight, 17, 35, Chap. Ill, 46-47* 

J39* 152, 170* 172, 174-177* 1S4, 

191-193, 210, see Creativity, sig- 
nals of 

Integration, 156-158, 201, see God, 
will of; Ruling Concern 

Interdependence, vii, 27, 71, 96-97, 
128, 189-191, 216-221 

Interests, 82, 92, 98-99, 11 8-1 19, 149- 
I5L J 55 -I 57 * 179-181 

Investment of resources, 41-42, 83-84, 
116-1x7, Chap, VII, 126-127, ree 
Loyalty 

Jesus Christ, 10, 13* 49“52» 57 * 58, 
131, 171, 192, 193-19^* 199, 208- 
209 

Kierkegaard, S. A., 201 

Law, see Codes 

Lincoln, Abraham, 183 

Love, basis of, 43-44; expression of? 
8, 21, 63-64, 82, 184; growth of. 
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" ' 44, Cliap* IV, 80-82, 194-196; 

, mtiire of, 17-20, 23-24, 43-441 
: c^ject of, 195; power of, 

. .23, 112-113, 179-181, 183-185 
Loyalty, development of, 137-138; 
dommant, 75, 89, 126-127, *30- 
131, 195-196, 200-202; in human 
relations, 82, 183-187, 194-196; 
mature of, 183-187; progression of, 
95, gg-iot, 103, 112, 113-114, 
, 197, 200, 217-218; religious, 11-13, 
37 - 39 > . 42 - 43 . 51 - 53 . ^ 5 "%. 113- 
1 15, 200-212, see Ruling Con- 

cern 

Marriage, 23-24, 37 , Chap. IV, 157, 
189-191; problems of, 23-24, 74- 
75,7s, 80 

Meaning, see Appreciative Conscious- 
ness; Value 

Money, see Financial Aspects 
Mother, 41, 85-86, 185, 186, 188-189, 
194-196 

Motivation, Chap. I, 9, 18, 27, 43, 
72, 8.6, Chap. VI, 99, 102, 118-130, 
136-138, 139, 143. I5a-153, 15<5, 
158, I73-174, Chap. XI, 195, 204- 
, 205, aii -312 

Nurture and Guidance, methods of, 

: '^34».'34.;I7*::38-39., 43-43. 8B-S9, 

Chap. VI, III, 120, Chap. VOI, 
136-138; religious, 112-115, 209, 

Obedience, Chap. Vni, see Commit- 
ment; Discipline; Parents, control 
by; Value 

Objectives, of living. Chap. I, 47-48; 
supreme, 24, 99-102, 200-202, see 
Ideals; Ruling Concern 
Objectivity, 76, I 73 'i 7 < 5 , 178-181, 
; X91-192 


Oder, 64-65, 95, 106-107, 172-173, 
177-178, 179-181; break in, 159- 
i'^» 175-178, see Crisis; Change 
Chrganiard Minorities, see Group, 
pressures 

Parents, Chap. V; as authorities, 8-1 1, 
130 - 12 . 1 , 133-136; control by, 8-1 1, 
33 . 35 , 38-39, 4'2-43, 62-66, 105- 
113, 114, 130, Chap. VII!, 145-146, 

. . 158-159, 165, 1,97-198,' 212-214; 

function of, 'V.m, 87-89, 93, 102- 
' '103, 120-121, 123,, 134-135, 195, 
197-198, 212-214; mistakes o.f, 4- 
10, ' 39, 40, 41-42, 83-84, S8-89, 
105-106, 1 2 1. -1 22, 140, 146, 164- 
165, 167, 180, 182; preparation of, 
95-97. 164-166, 173-174 
Patterns, of group interaction, 151- 
.152, 164-165, 207-209; social, 74* 
75, see Group 
Personality, see Growth 
Power, 49-50, 1 12-1 13, 12.1-122, 179- 
, 181, Chap. XI, ,1.83-185 
Prayer, 45, 54-67* i 73 -i 74 * 202-204, 
213-21.4, 215-216 ' 

Problems, Chap. X; dehnition, x68, 
tfo; family, . 178; kinds of, 170- 
■ X71, 178; of misbehavior, 139-145, 

■ ■ m ■ 

Programs, 64-65., , 90, ,..106-112, .122, 
177-17S , . 

Punishment, 1,43-145, ree Creativity, 

■ signals of ■ 

Purity of Heart, 11-13, 1 73.-175, 176- 
■,■■.177, 201-203, 207, 209, 212, see 
..Loyalty, supreme; Ruling Concern 

Questions, of child, 106, 141, 213* 
216; as guides to child, 30, 32, 
■ , X41; of parents, vii; as symptoms 
of readiness, 106 

Recreation, 17-18, 26-27, 90-91, Chap. 
IX; forms of, 158-159, 161-165 
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Matioailiips, 14, 58-59* 15 ^** 

157, ao6; damaging, 18-19, ^3t* 74* 
139, 2i9-a2o; of family to cocn- 
mimity, 4-7, 95*97* 317-221; 

husband -wife, 23-24, 37, Chap. W, 
34-85, 157* 189-191, 197; parem- 
cMld, 35-37, 41, 145* 3£53-3i54* *55-. 
156, 189, 193, 197, 211-312; per- 
soa-to-person, 55-5^* 53, 62, 91- 
92, 195, 205-206 

Religion, contribution of, ii, 24, 178- 
181; nature of, Chap. I, H, 24, 44 
Religious living, nature of, viii, 11- 
24, 38, 42^-44* 5*-53* 88-89, 126- 
13 ** * 37 * i 47 -* 49 * a '09 
Ritual, 55-56, 58, 60, 66, 205, 2?4- 
216; purpose of, 215 
Royce, Joskh, 73 
Rufer, Naomi, ix 
lugh, Charles £,,141 
Ruling Concern, 4-13, 99-102, 117- 

118, 147-148, 179-181, 189, 19.5- 
196 

Sacrilice, 42-43, 56-57, 118, 137* *77 
Santayana, George, 160 
Satisfaction, 60, 75, Chap. VII, 147- 
148, 160; false, 56-57,' 72,, 184, 
187-196; primary, 52, 195; signifi- 
cant, 60, 72, i95> ses Individualism; ' 
Motivation 

School, 83-84, 96, III, 218 : 

Security, creative, 35-37* 77 * Chap. XI, 
216-221 

Selfishness, 36, 39-42, 56-57, 60-61, 
136, 218, see Individualism; Infan- 
tilism 

Sensitivity, 15, 18, 43-44, 78-80,. 118- 

119, 138, I9*“*93 

Sex, 33-24, 78-80, 129, 157 
Sharing, 26-27, 63-66, 90-93, see 
Creative Interacdon; .Community of 
Valuings 

Signal Reacdon, 9-10, 110, .182 ■ 


Sin, 3.09-212 

Standards, see Codes;: Idcal.5; .,£«> 

■ grams ■ 

State, Th.e, 96, 218 .' 

SiKcess, 59*60, 75, see Criteria; Satis- 
faction 

Su&ring, 56-57* 77 * *39-245* 276- 
178, 179-180, Chap. XI, 184, 189- 
■191,195-196,211-212 

Sunday, 107 

Symbols, 156, 162-163, ' 202-206 

Techniques and Procedures, building 
husband-wife relationship, 63-67, 
So-82, 84-85; co-operative evalua- 
fion, 29-31, 35, 58-60, 92, 105- 
io6, 120-123, 132-136, 141-142, 
174-177; dealing with associates, 
55-56* 58-62, 63-65, 78-79, 80-82, 
88, 90-91, 1 19, 122-123, 153, 156- 
158, 1 74-175; dealing with impul- 
siveness, 9-1 1, 58-59, no, 174-175; 
dealing with misbehavior, 62-64, 
140-144, 152-153, 158-160; dealing 
with suffering, in adult, 56-58, 160- 
161, 191-193, in child, 86, 197; 
dealing with wants, 90, 120-125; 
developing appreciation of value, 
55-67* 105-111, 204-206; develop- 
ing objectivity, 11-12, 58-62, 173- 

■. 17s, : 179-180, 193*195; ' ■ «peri- ' 
mental living, 65-6^ 90-91, 

107-110, 149-153, 193-195; find- 
ing the way of God, 53-67; 
guiding children’s behavior, 62- 
67, 90-92, 105-111, 123-124, 

■ -153-156,. 1 71 -1 72, 17.2-173,. 176- 
378; increasing morale,, 11-12,. 
57-58, 159-161, 192-194; marital 
adjustment, 75-76, 78; preparing 
lor growth experience, group, 12, 
59-60,, ' 64-67, 173*175* 179*180, 

. . 306-209, 217-318, individual. Il- 
ia* 53-54, 55-fi6 (under heading. 
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QricE£ation), 108-109, i59*i5o, 

201-204, 210, 214-215; pioblcui 
solving, 58-60, 172-178; promoting 
creative interaction, 29-30, 32, 34, 
58-59, 62-67, So-82, 90-938, 105“ 
III, X2I-I22, 151-156; promoting 
family growtii, 62-67, 90-94; test- 
ing insights, 46-48, 5^-57t 
176-178; training chilti in religions 
living and worship, 42-43, 114- 
11.6, 160, 173-174, 204-206, 206- 
209, 211-214, 215-216 

Tools for ..Living, 11, 53, 125, 127, 
182 

Trust, 34, 37-39. 84, 85, in 

Truth, 20, 38, 46-47> 94» 138* 
171-172, 174-176 

Unity, 50, 57. 95. 15^-158 

Value, access to, 102-10S, 1 18, 137, 
184-1.87; appreciation of, Chap. VI, 
see Appreciative .Consciousness; as 
autho,riry, 31, 43, 99, 1.01, lai, 
132-133, 145-146, 174;, conikt of, 
56-57, 92, 10,9; .cost of, 185-187; 
definition of, 188; devotion to, 
iiS-rao, .130-13.1; experiencing- of, 
98-99, 105-108, no, 121, 175-I77» 


.■iSi-iSa, 200, 211-2X2; growth of, 
173, X9I-I93* 205-206; levels of, 
101, 136; nature of, 188; specific, 
100, 147-148, 176-177, 187-188, 
200-101; system of, 108-109, 113- 
115 

Value-carrier, con£l.itions of, 189, 194- 
195, .196, 197; nature o.£, 1.88-189., 
194-196, ,202-204 

Valuings, comm.un.al, 134-136; con- 
Ekt of, 86, 90; definiti.on, of, 15- 
16, 27; interaction of, 15-22, 27- 
■ 44 f S 4 f 43» 58-63, 105-113, 145- 
146, 170, 195; quality of, 31, 33, 
35» 43. fi6, 94-95, 114, 147-148, 
X77, 217-218 

Wanfe, 56-57, 75-80, 86, 118-120 

Whitehead, A. N., 201 

Worship, 73-75, 82, 95, 127, ^37^ 
145-146; in daily practice, 54-67, 
273-X74, 175» Chap, XI!; (i.efi,nitioii 
of, 201-202; forms of, 1.74, ,201* 
202, 206, 209, 21.2, 214-215; pur- 
jposc of, 201 

Yerkes, E. M., 194 

Youth, 6, 30-31, 10,4, 12.1., 1,29.. 



